





HIS, 1948 


by C. STACEY WOODS 


Ti STIMULUS OF striving for the yet 
unattained is normal for the healthy 
Christian. The best is always in the 
future for the person who knows Jesus 
Christ. 

We should constantly have a divine 
discontent, a holy dissatisfaction with 
what we are, where we are, what we are 
doing, and how we are doing it—with 
our spiritual growth and understanding 
and with the work of our hands. ‘What 
we have done today can be done better 
tomorrow”’ is particularly true of Chris- 
tian endeavor. 

We have not arrived. We still ‘‘press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

This is also true of the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship and of His. 

His, January, 1948, has “that new 
look.” It may take getting used to after 
a pocket sized magazine but the 85 per 
cent more copy will be worth that in- 
convenience. 

His is now geared more than ever to 
the university student—coming now in 
nine big issues covering the regular aca- 
demic year to assure that every student 
gets every copy. 

His, 1948, gives you more and better 
reading per year than the pocket sized 
twelve-issue magazine. And remember 
the full forty pages are yours—not the 
advertisers’. 

His, 1948, has a nucleus of outstand- 
ing scholars associated with colleges and 
universities who will contribute regu- 
larly to its pages. It is expected that 
several more will be added to those listed 
in the editorial box of this issue. 

Most important of all, His, January, 
1948, is pleased and very proud to an- 
nounce and to welcome its new co-editor, 
Dr. Wilbur M. Smith, who is so well- 
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The Reasonable Approach 

Hearty congratulations for the most 
reasonable article I have yet seen on 
Christian thinking and the ‘scientific ap- 
proach” [Sczence That 1s Scientific, His, 
November, 1947}. 

With the ‘dear reader’ approach on 
the last two paragraphs eliminated, it 
would seem to me that this piece has defi- 
nite possibilities as a university tract. 
Chicago, Illinois ROBERT WALKER, 

Editor, Sunday 
Against Fiction 

I surely do enjoy His. Your approach 
to each problem is wonderful, in my esti- 
mation. Keep up the good work—please! 

But for goodness sake, don’t start put- 
ting fiction stories in it. That's just a per- 
sonal Opinion, but it surely ruins the 
value of a magazine for me. I hesitate to 
pass one of those magazines on to an 
unsaved friend, for really, some of those 
stories are rather foolish—but not His! 
I gladly let them have it and urge them 
to read every article, 


Gering, Nebraska JACKIE Lou May 


Helpful to a “New Creature” 
His has been invaluable to me during 
these past two years as a new Creature in 
Christ Jesus. To every new member of 
the body of Christ whom I contact I 
eagerly recommend His as being well 
qualified for a college student. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. JAMES WESTBERG 


Evolution 

I am prompted to write this letter by 
an article in the November His called 
“Science That is Scientific.’ In it, the 
author is raising an argument that should 
long since have died of old age. His idea 
of science is a fallacy. ... 

All science is based on speculation. 
Any high school boy can tell you that 
scientific problems always start with a 
hypothesis, or supposition. The job of 
the scientist is to prove or disprove the 
theory. If scientists were to deal only 
with fact, they would not be scientists. 
They could never learn anything new. 

As is usual when a Christian talks 






about evolution, the author makes no dis 
tinction between evolution and the the- § 
ory of evolution. Evolution is, in a word, 
change. This is fact. No one can dispute 
the tact that God changes plants and 
animals to suit their environment. ... 

The dogmatic way that Christian 
people have of denouncing anything con- 
taining the word ‘‘evolution” is doing 
our cause much harm. What they usually 
mean is the theory of evolution... . The 
theory of evolution says thatvall life on 
earth can be traced back through lower 
and lower forms of life to the single- 
celled animal of the sea (not that men 
sprang from monkeys). This is theory. 
Theory is something that cannot be 
proved or disproved. This theory prob- 
ably never will be, either. But that does 
not limit its usefulness. . . 

The Christian's objections to the 
theory of evolution seem to stem from a 
belief that evolution (theory) conflicts 
with the facts as written in Genesis. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The Bible says, ‘In the beginning, God 
created the heavens and the earth.”’ This 
is fact. No Christian disputes it, least of 
all our scientists. But the question is: 
how did He do it? The Bible does not 
supply the answer to this. In no place that 
I have been able to find does it say how 
He made it or developed it or man. In the 
present day we supply the answer with 
the theory of evolution. It makes no dif- 
ference whether it is right or wrong. It 
is a useful tool in the advancement of 
mankind. ...It is about time Christian 
folks accept this theory for what it is— 
a useful tool, Let’s leave science to the 
scientists 
Yakima. Washington E. H. BEEBE 
Thank You ’ 

Let me as a Christian and former uni- 
versity professor tell you how deeply I 
appreciate your excellent work with HIs, 
to which I subscribe and which I read 
from cover to cover. 
Washington, D. C. C. NORBORG 
Not Blarney 

I think His is a very inspiring little 
magazine. . . . I wonder if any of your 
readers would like to have a correspon- 
dent in Ireland? If so, could you put me 
in touch with them ? 

FRED J. MAGEE 
N. Ireland 


Milltown, Derriaghy 
Dunmurry, Co, Antrim 
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Thursday, January 
ROMANS 1:1-17 (1) Pius I clearly de- 


fine “the gospel of God” in answer to the 
following questions? Was the gospel an 
after-thought on God's part when the 
law failed to make men righteous? What 
does the gospel teach concerning the per- 
son of Jesus Christ ? What does the gos- 
pel reveal concerning God? What is the 
purpose of the gospel? (2) What was 
Paul’s attitude to the gospel? What dif- 
ference did it make to his life and activ- 
ity? What was his dominating purpose? 
(3) Do the facts of the gospel make any 
such difference in my outlook and in the 
dominating purpose of my life (vv. 1, 
9, 14, 15)? 

Friday, January 2 

ROMANS 1:18-32 (1) How much can 
be learned about God from His natural 
creation ? What is the true historical view 
of man’s relationship to God, one of 
ever-increasing enlightenment? (2) 
What is the twofold basic sin from which 
all others spring? (3) The gospel is need- 
ed to tell men about God's righteous- 
ness, but conscience already tells them 
of their own unrighteousness and of 
God's judgment on it. What am I doing 
with the knowledge of the truth God has 
revealed to me? Consider what mankind 
has done with their knowledge of God 
(vv. 21, 23, 25, 28, 32) and the awful 
consequences He has ordained (vv. 24, 
26, 28). 


Saturday, January 3 
ROMANS 2:1-16 (1) In order to make 


the Jew (v. 17) also recognize his sin, 
Paul here presents five great principles 
of God's righteous judgment (vv. 2, 6, 
11, 13, 16). What are these? (2) Ob- 
serve the combination in v. 7 of a heart 











Time 


W: SPEND our years as a tale that is 
told.” Psalms 90:9 

It is good at the beginning of a new 
year to sit down for a few quiet minutes 
of meditation on time because correct use 
of time is almost always a big part of 
resolutions. And New Year's Day is the 
time of resolutions. The chief reason the 
effect of these determinations does not 
last long is that they are not born out of a 
deep, consistent insight, but are merely 
the superficial outcomes of a short, 
dreamy mood. 

The question: What is time? is con- 
nected with another: What is life? We 
are not able to give an adequate defini- 
tion of them; we can merely define some 
of their characteristics, 

The outstanding characteristic of time 
is an irreversible succession or change. 
We are used to thinking about time in 
definite terms, but in reality time (life) 
is but “a vapour [mist], that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away’ (James 4:14). This is a picture of 
deep meaning: the mist comes into exis- 
tence, and as soon as it is here it vanishes 
away into non-existence (past). 

Past no longer exists, and future is not 
yet. Indeed a chief characteristic of time 
is vanity or nothingness. As Berdyaev 
says: “The present which cannot be 
seized because it falls between the past 
and the future, annihilates the past in 
order to be itself annihilated by the fu- 
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to be Bought 


by HANS BURKI 


ture.” Another has put it this way: “The 
best of the past is no longer: the best 
of the future is not yet, and the best of 
the present is passing. And all is term- 
inated by death.” Or again, “Change and 
decay in all around I see; Oh Thou who 
changest not, abide with me.” 

Indeed if there weze no change, there 
would be no time either. This becomes 
evident most clearly concerning the pres- 
ent. Actually there is never a moment of 
real present; when we see the lightning 
it is already past. The present moment is 
comparable to the geometric point: it 
has no dimension. 

All human history bears witness to the 
heart's longing for a changeless life. All 
running for pleasure, for distraction, the 
attraction of traveling, sight-seeing, and 
moving pictures, being involved in or- 
ganizations and activities—all these are 
due to the fact that man is hunting after 
the escaping moment in order that he 
might grasp it. This is the sad account 
of our hunting for fun, “experiences,” 
sensations, adventures: as soon as we 
“have” an experience, it is also gone and 
we need to look for a new one. So there 
are Only two things for man: to recol- 
lect the past experiences (pictures, dia- 
ries, mementoes ) and thus live in the past 
and dream about the “good old times.” 
Such a man will exclaim as did Goethe's 
Faust: ‘Say I to the moment, ‘Remain, 
thou art so fair.’’’ Or he may seek to 
forget the past in running for new ex- 





periences. The only other possibility is , J 


in dreaming of a better future. 

Here, it seems to me, we come to an- 
other important characteristic of our 
time: evolution. If evolution is a scien- 
tific law, it must include also the phe- 
nomenon of time; there should be evi- 
dent an evolution from changing to 
changeless condition, from time to etern- 
ity. But in no time was life so changing, 
so restless, so hurried. Time certainly 
does not seem to be arriving at the 
changeless, the timeless. Just as in mathe- 
matics real numbers—no matter how 
large or small—can never arrive at in- 
time cannot progress into eternity. Time 
and eternity, as numbers and infinity, are 
different. 

What, then, is eternity ? Just as a great- 
est imaginable number never reaches in- 
finity, so we must get out of our minds 
that eternity is just a long, long time. 
The dictionary says: ‘Eternity implies 
a state or quality other than mere dura- 
tion... absence of beginning or end.” 

In the same way, eternal life is not 
just a long, long life without death: it 
is life on another level, with another 
quality; it is divine life, immortal life, 
real life. See the literal translation of 
I Timothy 6:19: “that they may lay hold 
on real life.” Here we find the answer 
of God’s Word for another most typical 
philosophic question: the problem of 
reality, 

Since the characteristic of time is con- 
tinuous change, we mever can have a 
complete, all-including experience. In 
the midst of an experience, half of it has 
already passed into non-existence, non- 
reality; the other half of it is not yet 
existing, future, and therefore not yet 
real, Thus, what absolute reality would 
demand is possible only in a changeless 
“time’’: eternal life is the only real life. 

With these prerequisites we are able 
to comprehend many spiritual truths of 
the Bible in a broader sense than is pos- 
sible without them. 

John 1:14 says, “The Word became 
flesh.” God indwelling uncreated eter- 
nity (I Timothy 6:16) entered created 
vanishing time in order that “children 
of the time” might enter eternity (see 
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“And this is the record, that God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is 
in his Son. He that hath the Son hath 
life; and he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life.” 

What are the practical applications of 
these facts? 

As redeemed children of God we have 
to redeem the time (Ephesians 5:16). 
Redeemed means to be bought back; thus 
we are bought by God and are not any 
more our own (II Corinthians 5:15). 
And we are to buy back in a similar 
fashion our time. All that we keep in our 
own mortal hands becomes mortal too; 
when we walk after vanity we become 
vain (Jeremiah 2:5). But whatever we 
give back to God shall be preserved from 
change, decay, and destruction. Those 
who want to win time shall lose it! 


God created time and gave it to man as 
a gift, but sin which by rebellion separ- 
ated man and his gifts from God made 
time “mortal.” The end of our time is 
death. The only salvation and redemp- 
tion of time is this: to give our time 
back into the hands of God, that He 
may make out of it eternal life (Psalm 
31:15). 

So a Christian can be redeemed from 
the pressure of time. He is not any more 
the master over it; God is. He does not 
any more live in an already vanished past 
nor does he fear or dream of a non-exist- 
ing future; he is learning the great secret 
of eternal real life: to live a moment- 
by-moment life by perfect trust and con- 
fidence in God's guidance; he leaves to 
his God “to order and provide.” He 
walks in newness of life (Romans 6:4); 
that means that life every moment be- 
comes new to him, Although his ‘‘out- 
ward man”’ goes the way of all flesh, the 
inward man is renewed day by day (II 
Corinthians 4:16). Because he gave life 
and time back to God as a living sacrifice, 
he becomes transformed by the “renew- 
ing” of his mind; he is not any more 
conformed to this world and time. He is 
learning to walk in God's today (He- 
brews 3:7) and in the “now,” God’s ac- 
ceptable time (II Corinthians 6:2). 
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Such a man begins to realize the eter- 
nal bliss and peace of no longer taking 
“anxious thought for the morrow”’ ( Mat- 
thew 6:34) but living in the “presence” 
of the eternal God. Indeed this is one 
of the greatest witnesses to God: a man 
whose time is redeemed, who lives ac- 
tually already an eternal life of peace and 
power (Hebrews 7:16), whose ordered 
life confesses the eternal “beauty of His 
love.” 

What a poor, superficial thing is our 
laboring and preaching of the gospel 
compared with such vision and reality! 
What the dying world cries for are not 
the Christians who make out of this faith 
a good business or sweet fellowship or 
merely a word-matter, but redeemed men 
and women with overflowing, constantly 
renewed (fresh) eternal life bringing 


others to life by the life-touch, 


Now for a few practical suggestions 
for using time that is being redeemed: 

1. Write down all your regular activ- 
ities and place after each one the amount 
of time spent in it: personal Bible study, 
prayer, newspaper reading, study, eating, 
sleeping, Christian work, correspon- 
dence, recreation, etc. 

2. Consider the results in the light of 
eternity and the fact that we are in the 
last times. 

3. In a definite act yield all your time 
into God’s hand and from then on obey 
when the Spirit calls you away from a 
task or a conversation or any other activ- 
ity and into prayer or a new activity 
which is not at all convenient. 

4. Separate, i.e., sanctify a definite 
part of the time which is God's for devo- 
tion every day, and never cease to keep 
it set apart. Although the enemy may de- 
ceive you into stealing this time or part 
of it again and again, always return to it. 
Never give it up. 

5. Give back to God His special day, 
Sunday. Use it for worship, prolonged 
Bible study and prayer, soul-winning, 
and rest. Surely God will want account 
of these fifty-two days which He gave us 
specially for time with Him. (There are 
2600 days or seven years of Sundays in 
a life of fifty years!) 


6. Realize that your walk, your doing 
and practicing in life moment by mo- 
ment and day by day is determining the 
level of your Christian life—not some 
quick solutions taken in a moment of 
excitement or thrill. 

“So when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is writ- 
ten, Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? The sting of death 
is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for- 
asmuch as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord” (I Corinthians 
15:54-58). 


anal 
(Continued from inside front cover) 


known as preacher, teacher, and writer 
that he needs no introduction. He will 
bring a wealth of learning and Christian 
experience to you in several new features 
—'‘What in the World,” “This is Im- 
portant,” “But My Professor Says—" 
and ‘‘My Quotidian.” 

With all of these, His still continues 
to be your magazine with its news, pic- 
tures, notes for private devotions, and 
its practical and feature articles—the 
magazine of the Christian freshman as 
well as of the graduate student. 

His and its editors and writers still 
need your prayers, your help, and your 
criticism. So does the Inter- Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship as a whole. 

So through 1948 and through the suc- 
ceeding years until our Lord returns, “‘let 
us go on” with Him; let us “grow up 
into Him in all things’ “that we be 
henceforth no more children, tossed to 
and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness,’’ but let us come 
“in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” 








Gear BOOKS are undoubtedly going to 
exert a greater influence over wider areas 
during the next two or three years than 
at probably any time in human history. 
By this I do not mean that they will be 
more thoroughly understood, but that 
they will have a wider circulation and be 
the subjects of serious consideration by a 
greater number of men and women look- 
ing for guidance than at any other time 
in history. A great part of this influence 
will be exerted by considerable high pres- 
sure, if we ate to judge by the propa- 
ganda already set in motion by the Great 
Books Foundation, the child of Dr. Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins, Chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, and his co- 
laborers, especially Dr. Adler and Pro- 
fessor McKeon. The movement for adult 
education, consisting for the most part 
in a three-year reading course, is to be 
carried on as far as possible in large 
classes of discussion throughout the great 
cities of our country. An elaborate bro- 
chure has been issued, giving a synopsis 
of the various books that are to be studied 
and listing the volumes available in in- 
expensive and popular editions, like 
Everyman's Library, the Modern Library, 
the Loeb Classical Library. Most of the 
important lists of great books that have 
been constructed during the last half cen- 
tury may now conveniently be found in a 
recent publication of the Jasper Lee Com- 
pany of New York City, carrying the 
title: Have You Read 100 Great Books? 

In the original brochure, which I care- 
fully studied, I notice that with all the 
scores of great books of ancient, medie- 
val, and modern times, only one little 
insignificant assignment was related to 
the Scriptures, and that to the Book of 
Job—nothing from the great Pentateuch, 
nothing from the Psalms, nothing from 
the Gospels, nothing about the Lord 
Jesus Christ or salvation. I wrote to the 
Acting Director of this course, asking 
why the Bible was given such an insig- 
nificant place; he replied that the Bible 
did not lend itself to the kind of analy- 
sis to which they were subjecting these 
other great books. Think of that—when 
there are more books on the analysis of 
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THE BIBLE 


greatest of the 
great books 


by WILBUR M. SMITH 


the Scriptures than on any other ten 
books appearing in this list! In a new 
circular, listing thirty-six of these titles, 
with prices at which the books can be 
purchased at different large collections 
in this country, I find one reference to the 
Bible, which is bracketed with the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The reference 
is I Kings 21, II Samuel 11, 12. It seems 
strange that while there are two entire 
dialogues of Plato and two books of his 
Republic, the entire text of The Prince 
by Machiavelli, Shakespeare's Hamlet, 
the whole of the Odyssey of Homer, the 
Poetics of Aristotle, all of Nietzche’s 
Beyond Good and Evil, there are only 


this long list, and these such chapters as 
would never lead one to know that the 
Son of God came on this earth, or that 
there was a person Jesus who went about 
doing good. 

It is especially strange when you real- 
ize that a few years ago, when the idea 
of studying the great books of the world 
was made the basis of the curriculum of 
St. Johns College, where one of the di- 
rectors was Dr. Hutchins, the Bible was 
not only given a prominent place, but 
was even spoken of with extraordinary 


, Praise. This is what the catalog of St. 


Johns College said in its preface to list- 
ing the one hundred great books that 
were to be studied there: ‘‘Several models 
and a great deal of teaching have gone 
into the compilation of the list. There is 
the experience with the American Expe- 
ditionary Force University at Beaune at 
the end of the war; there is the experi- 
ence with honor courses at Columbia 
University during the twenties; there is 
the experience with adult reading courses 
in connection with the People’s Institute 
and the New York Public Libraries; 
there is the experience with undergrad- 
uates, graduates, and high school students 
at the University of Chicago; there is the 
experience with Litterae Humaniores at 
Oxford; there is experience in the Bene- 
dictine monasteries from the sixth cen- 
tury on. But the best model that we have 
is the Bible, a series of books so selected 
and ordered that they have become the 
Scriptures of the whole race. This is the 
most read book in our list, and its inspi- 
ration has spread backward and forward 
through all the classics.” 

I fear that this great program of adult 
education, which will doubtless have a 
deep and permanent influence in the lives 
of millions is going to be divorced from 
the Word of God, and this in itself is 
unfair, unjust, contrary to the best tenets 
of literary criticism, and contrary to the 
supreme judgment of many, many cen- 
turies; for since the close of the New 
Testament canon, down to today, for 
over 1600 years, the Bible has been rec- 
ognized on every hand as the supreme 


three chapters out of our great Bible in book of mankind. It is still that supreme 
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Book, and we need to be saying so cour- 
ageously, constantly, forcefully. It is on 
this thesis that I would like to speak in 
this article. 


Its pre-eminence in contemporary 
literature 


Let us first of all consider the very 
practical matter of statistics in regard to 
the pre-eminent place of the Bible and 
the themes relating to the Bible in con- 
temporary literature. One of the largest 
of all the issues of the United States Cata- 
log appeared in 1928, a work of 3164 
pages, three columns to a page, i.e., about 
9500 columns of titles of books—not all 
different, of course. Estimating 60 refer- 
ences to a column, we have here approxi- 
mately 570,000 items, a fairly good sur- 
vey of the condition of literature in the 
English world, and particularly on our 
own North American continent, at the 
opening of the year 1928. Here one may 
ascertain what literature in the year 1928 
was in print concerning the great men of 
history and so determine approximately 
the interest of English-speaking people 
in these respective individuals. Plato 
(died 347 B.C.) has 71 texts listed after 
his name and 19 items of biography. By 
texts I mean all the different issues of all 
his works, or any of his work, or selec- 
tions from his works in print in 1928, 
and the same is to be applied to all the 
similar figures that now follow. For Ver- 
gil (70-19 B.C.) there are approximately 
160 texts and 20 biographical items. 
(When I say “approximately,” I mean 
that instead of counting each separate 
item, I have sometimes made a general 
estimate based on 60 entries to a col- 
umn.) For Mohammed (570-632) there 
are 7 entries for the Koran and 8 bio- 
graphical items; for Columbus (1446- 
1506) there are 7 texts and 30 biogra- 
phies; for Voltaire (1694-1778) there 
are 41 texts and 13 biographies; for 
Thomas Paine (1737-1809) there are 17 
texts and 8 biographies; for Goethe 
(1749-1832) there are about 100 texts 
and 24 biographies; for Napoleon 
(1769-1821) there are 7 texts and 64 
biographies; for Abraham Lincoln 
(1809-1865) there are 59 texts and 183 
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biographical items; for Karl Marx 
(1818-1883) there are 25 texts and 15 
biographies; for Mary Baker Eddy 
(1821-1910) there are 31 texts and 8 
biographies. The total number of books 
directly related to the writings of these 
eleven individuals is 525, of biograph- 
ical works, 292, giving a total of 817. 


We have left out one very important 
name, William Shakespeare. For him 
there is more than for all the others put 
together. In this one volume there are 
22 columns, of which 16 relate to texts, 
meaning that there are about 960 entries 
for Shakespeare’s writings, and about 
360 entries for biographical matters. The 
total number, then, of entries (some of 
which I recognize are duplicates) for 
these twelve individuals, from Plato to 
Mary Baker Eddy, in the 1928 catalog is 
something over 2100. 


Now when we turn to the Bible we 
realize how infinitely superior to a// the 
writings of these people is this volume 
we call the Holy Scriptures. There are 
70 columns under the word Bible alone 
in this volume, which means about 4200 
entries! Of these there are 7 columns 
devoted exclusively to texts. Now we 
must recognize in discussing these texts 
that there are millions and millions of 
Bibles already in circulation, and some 
of these entries represent literally mil- 
lions of copies to an entry, which would 
not be true, for example, with the Shake- 
speare texts. Carefully examining these 
columns we find that there are 33 items 
devoted to Inspiration, and nearly 60 
items under the heading Evidences and 
Authority. These words do not strictly 
apply to any other book in the world. 
You do not find a section in this book 
devoted to the authority of Shakespeare 
or the inspiration of the Koran, In fact, 
and this quite surprised me, I noticed 
only three specific references to Science 
and Health, the textbook of the Christian 
Science Church, only 7 references to the 
Koran, and only 7 to the Book of Mor- 
mon. There are only 6 references to 
Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason. This 
makes a total for these four items of 23, 
while in the same volume there are 63 


references to works on Genesis and 78 
to works on John’s Gospel. 

But this is not all the evidence we have 
for the supremacy of the Bible. If we 
turn to the name Jesus Christ, we find 
16 columns, nearly 1000 entries under 
this name alone! In addition to this, un- 
der Parables there are 33 entries; Second 
Advent, 140; Incarnation, 26; Miracles, 
30; the Lord’s Supper, 150; the Lord’s 
Prayer, 41, etc. There are over 1500 en- 
tries for Jesus Christ in this catalog, 
which is more than all the biographical 
entries for all the twelve names we have 
given above. Let me repeat—there were 
more books in print in 1928 concerning 
the Lord Jesus Christ than there were 
books relating to Plato, Vergil, Colum- 
bus, Voltaire, Shakespeare, Thomas 
Paine, Goethe, Mohammed, Napoleon, 
Abraham Lincoln, Karl Marx, and Mary 
Baker Eddy all combined. 

When one looks into these columns of 
books concerning Christ, he discovers 
some remarkable things that are true of 
no one else, Here are 70 items relating 
to His passion, 18 to His crucifixion, and 
9 to His trial—nearly 100 titles referring 
to the death of Jesus. The subject of the 
death of none of the other characters we 
have mentioned has ever been thought 
worthy of a book, with the single excep- 
tion of the assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Think of the significance of this, 
that 100 books should be available in the 
English language concerning the death 
of a man nearly 1900 years before. 

In the same columns there are 56 titles 
relating to the Divinity of Christ and 26 
are found under the word Incarnation. 
Now of no other person in all the world 
is anyone writing a book today concern- 
ing his incarnation or divinity. No one 
talks about the divinity or deity of Plato, 
or of Mohammed, and certainly not of 
Napoleon, or Karl Marx, or even of 
Mary Baker Eddy. In spite of all our ad- 
vances in science, our deliverance from 
superstition, our preoccupation with the 
material world of nature, in 1928 eighty 
books were available in our language 
concerning the deity of this person Jesus 
Christ. 

When we turn to the subject of holi- 
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days, we are really quite surprised by 
the figures that appear. For Armistice 
Day there are 7 titles, and for the Fourth 
of July there are 11 titles; but for Easter 
there are 120 titles, and for Christmas 
there are over 700 entries, What a dif- 
ference! I was particularly interested in 
the matter of the Passover. I thought that 
I would find a great many titles, because 
the Passover is more assiduously ob- 
served in the United States than any 
other non-Christian religious holiday. To 
my astonishment, I found only 3 titles, 
and what do you think two of them 
were?—a volume on Christ, our Pass- 
over, another on The Jewish Passover 
and Its Fulfillment in Christ—and the 
third title was Passover Entertainments! 
This means that in 1928, on the North 
American Continent, with millions of 
Jews within our boundaries, there was 
not available for purchase one single 
book devoted exclusively to the meaning 
of the Jewish Passover, while there were 
over 700 books devoted to Christmas. 
(In fact, there were 11 books on Good 
Friday in addition to volumes on the 
passion and crucifixion of Jesus.) 

I found, also, about 450 titles, which 
quite surprised me, under the heading, 
Christian Life. Thus, totaling the entries 
for Bible, Christ, Christian Life, Easter, 
and Christmas, I find almost 7000 titles, 
and if one would wish to add the 27 col- 
umns under the word Charch, he will 
then have 8500 entries, and this does not 
embrace every subject that could be listed 
here. To complete the list of books in 
print in the year of our Lord 1928 relat- 
ing to the Bible, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the movements which have sprung 
from the Word of God, written and in- 
carnate, the vast number of entries under 
Missions, Christianity, etc., should be 
added. 

In the second century of our era, Cel- 
sus, the most intellectual opponent of the 
Christian faith of the time, charged the 
Christians with having a religion in 
which men were exhorted to believe and 
not to investigate, to which Origen, in his 
famous Contra Celsum (Book I, Chap. 
9) made a reply which is truer today than 


ever: “In the Christian system also it will 
be found that there is, not to speak at all 
arrogantly, at least as much of investiga- 
tion into articles of belief, and of ex- 
planation of dark sayings occurring in 
the prophetical writings, and of the par- 
ables in the Gospels, and of countless 
other things, which either were narrated 
or enacted with a symbolical significa- 
tion, as is the case with other systems.” 


A good book in the day of science 
We do not argue that the Bible was 


written as a scientific textbook. We do 
not find in its pages any discussion of the 





The Deadline is Coming 


The last date—March 1, 1948—for the re- 
ceipt of manuscripts in the tract-writing con- 
test announced in the November issue of HIs 
is approaching. 


Entries have begun to come in, but His 
editors and the editors of Good News Pub- 
lishers—who are sponsoring the contest jointly 
in an effort to make available suitable tracts 
for college students—are eager to have more 
manuscripts submitted. 


For the benefit of new readers of His, the 
rules are repeated here: 


1. All manuscripts must be in the His 
office, 64 West Randolph, Chicago 1, by 
March 1, 1948. 

2. Manuscripts must not exceed 500 words 
in length. 

3. Tracts must appeal to unsaved students 
of colleges and universities. 

4. The decisions of the judges are final. 


A first prize of $15, a second prize of $10, 
and two $5 prizes will be awarded to the 
writers of the four best manuscripts received. 
Winning tracts will be printed by Good News 


Publishers, and will be available for use by 


IVCF students and others. 





geography of North America, the struc- 
ture of atoms, the Einstein formula, or 
the classification of flora and fauna. But 
we do not any more than open the Bible 
before we are face to face with matters 
that immediately touch the realm of 
science—I mean the subject of the crea- 
tion of the world. The Bible cannot es- 
cape evaluation regarding its references 
to scientific phenomena. 

To begin with, one must remember 
that the scientists confess no certainty in 
regard to the origin of the universe, and 
of life. Sir Oliver Lodge said years ago, 





“Ultimate origins are inscrutable. Let us 
admit as scientific men that of real ori- 
gin, even of the simplest things, we know 
nothing, not even of a pebble.” Lord 
Kelvin once said, “I need scarcely say 
that the beginning and maintenance of 
life on the earth is absolutely and infi- 
nitely beyond the range of all sound 
speculation in dynamical science.”? The 
late Professor J. Arthur Thomson said 
in his famous Outline of Science: “If we 
say as was said long ago, ‘in the begin- 
ning was Mind,’ we may be expressing 
or trying to express a great truth, but 
we have gone beyond science.”’* Dr. L. 
L. Woodruff, Professor of Biology for 
many years in Yale College, confesses: 
“Biologists are at the present time abso- 
lutely unable, and probably will be for all 
time unable to obtain empirical evidence 
of any of the crucial questions relating 
to the origin of life on the earth.’’* 

The Bible begins where science ends. 
It takes us beyond that veil of ignorance, 
revealing to us the origin of this uni- 
verse as deriving from an omnipotent, 
all-wise God, who declared, after mak- 
ing our world, that it was “very good.” 

Moreover, this early chapter of our 
Bible stands high with scientific men. 
Professor Dampier-Whetham’s notable 
work, Cambridge Readings in the Liter- 
ature of Science, places before quotations 
from Archimedes, Copernicus, Galileo, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, the first chapter of 
the Book of Genesis. The late Professor 
Louis T. More of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, authority on Sir Isaac Newton, 
said, though elsewhere he makes some 
criticisms of the Hebrew account of crea- 
tion, ‘In spite of the speculations of cen- 
turies, we have not advanced a step 
beyond the noble and dignified descrip- 
tion of the creation as imagined by the 
Hebrew prophet in the Book of Gene- 
sis.’" 

It is true that there were other ac- 
counts of creation in the early Semitic 
world, but our Bible is infinitely super- 
ior to them in form and content. Dr. 
Alexander Heidel, Research Assistant on 
the Assyrian Dictionary Project of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of 
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Chicago, in his recently published The 
Babylonian Genesis; The Story of Crea- 
tion, says, “A comparison of the Baby- 
lonian creation story with the first 
chapter of Genesis makes the sublime 
character of the latter stand out in even 
bolder relief. Enuma elish refers to a 
multitude of divinties emanating from 
the elementary world-matter; the uni- 
verse has its origin in the generation of 
numerous gods and goddesses personify- 
ing cosmic spaces of forces in nature, 
and in the orderly and purposeful ar- 
rangement of pre-existent matter; the 
world is not created in the Biblical sense 
of the term but fashioned after the man- 
ner of human craftsmen; as for man, 
he is created with the blood of a deity 
that might well be called a devil among 
the gods, and the sphere of activity as- 
signed to man is the service of the gods. 
In Genesis 1:1-2:3, on the other hand, 
there stands at the very beginning one 
God, who is not counited and coexistent 
with an eternal world-matter and who 
does not first develop Himself into a 
series of separate deities but who creates 
matter and remains one God to the end. 
Here the world is created by the sover- 
eign word of the Lord, without recourse 
to all sorts of external means. The Lord 
speaks, and it is done; he commands, and 
it stands fast. Add to this the doctrine 
that man was created in the image of a 
holy and righteous God, to be the lord of 
the earth, the air, and the sea, and we 
have a number of differences between 
Enuma elish and Genesis 1:1-2:3 that 
make all similarities shrink into utter 
insignificance. These exalted conceptions 
in the Biblical account of creation give 
it a depth and dignity unparalleled in 
any cosmogony known to us from Baby- 
lonia and Assyria.’”¢ 


Every time you hear a man discussing 
“the Bible and science” or “Genesis and 
science” with derogatory remarks con- 
cerning the Scriptures, remember he is 
actually paying tribute to the Word of 
God, because men today are not discus- 
sing such subjects as “Science and He- 
soid” or “Science and the Gilgamesh 

(Continued on page 30) 
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year—1947. At least there were high- 
lights—getting elected class secretary, 
the ‘‘A” in chemistry, the medal in ora- 
tory, the big spring Fellowship banquet. 

We've seen God work in 1947 too. 
Remember how Grant changed from a 
shouting atheist overnight? Jim had 
prayed hard for him. And the night 
Janet said she’d found Christ sufficient 
was one time I won't forget. We didn’t 
blame her roommate much for getting 
teary-eyed—being kidded every time you 
open a Bible must get wearing after a 
while! Remember a year ago tonight 
how Judy couldn’t even get through 
John 3:16 when she tried to say it at 
the Watch Night service? I guess she 
knows more Scripture than anybody in 
our crowd now except Lois. I suppose 
it helps her too when Lois quizzes her in 
the hall after math class. 

The Fellowship group is bigger this 
year too. A half dozen or more fellows 
from the dorm are coming now. Good 
thing Paul moved in down there: he got 
them, one by one. 


You know it’s rather funny—the Lord 
has touched a lot of people this year, but 
somehow I didn’t get in on it. Oh, I 
heard about it, but somebody else was 
always responsible. God never seems to 
show me people to help. 

It isn’t that I have neglected the im- 
portant things; I’ve hardly missed a 


WHAT NEXT YEAR? 


by JANE MacMURRAY 


meeting of the Fellowship group the 
whole year—even though it’s a long, 
lonely walk back to school after waiting 
tables at the house. It wasn’t so bad 
when the Riley girls used to walk with 
me, but I guess they’ve backslidden or 
something. I suppose I should ask them. 

Bill Bailey doesn’t come around to 
D. P. M. any more either, does he? 
Funny, I see him every day in chem 
class . . . wonder why I haven’t asked 
him where he’s been? 


Oh, I guess there are some people I 
could speak to, but when I try to help 
somebody it always flops—like that little 
Jeanne who promised to come and have 
Quiet Time with me every morning. She 
came twice and then didn’t show up. I 
figure you can’t force anybody. 


Maybe it’s just because I don’t work 
hard enough at it. I wonder what Jesus 
meant when he said to “compel them to 
come in.” I guess it’s really that I don’t 
care enough. Oh I’m as glad as any- 
body else when somebody comes out to 
meeting or when somebody receives 
Christ, but it seems like a hard job to 
go after people for meeting, or to broach 
the embarrassing question of why they 
haven’t been out. I guess I'd rather do 
almost anything else. 

But there go the sirens. It’s a new 
year. Oh God, teach me in 1948 to seek 
the Kingdom of God first, and let me 
have some sheaves to count next year! 


rf 








wnat anous ene APOCRYPHLA? 


]s THE PERIOD between Malachi and 
Matthew, the Jews in Palestine passed 
through an era of great troubles and 
brilliant victories. 

A literature sprang up among the Jews 
during this period, some of which is of 
value while some is quite fantastic. Some 
books in this literature became widely 
known and were incorporated along with 
inspired books in the great early Greek 
manuscripts of the Bible used by Chris- 
tians about 350 A.D. From these manu- 
scripts the books referred to found their 
way into the Roman Catholic Bible. 


Protestants and Jews unite in calling 
these books uninspired and no proper 
part of the Holy Bible. The Protestants 
call them “‘apocrypha,” a word which 
refers to those books found in the Cath- 
olic Bible, but not in the Bible of Protes- 
tants. Only in this particular is there an 
important distinction between the Cath- 
olic and Protestant Bibles. (There are 
other books accepted by no one as Scrip- 
ture. These we call pseudepigrapha 
which means false writings). 

A list of apocryphal books may be of 
value. There is one extra book of Ezra 
called I Esdras. Some copies include still 
another called II Esdras. The latter book, 
however, is not officially accepted by 
Catholics. There follow the two books of 
Tobit and Judith, both of which describe 
the fortunes of their two chief characters 
in the days of the captivity under Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The next large book is the 
Wisdom of Solomon, a philosophical dis- 
course purporting to be by the great king. 
This is followed by Ecclesiasticus, an- 
other book of wisdom, sometimes called 
Sirach, or Ben Sirach, or the Wisdom of 





Sirach. There are several smaller books 
which are really additions to the canon- 
ical books of the Old Testament and are 
sometimes printed so. They are a few 
chapters added to Esther, six chapters 
called Baruch evidently a kind of addi- 
tion to Jeremiah, three short additions to 
Daniel, and a very short prayer purport- 
ing to be by king Manasseh in his cap- 
tivity (mentioned in II Chronicles 33: 
11). The last two large books of the 
Apocrypha are the best known and in 
some respects the most important, the 
books of I and II Maccabees. All of these 
books are of interest to Christians and 
should be more widely read for their his- 
torical material. Most Christians will 
readily agree, however, that they greatly 
suffer by comparison with the real books 
of the Old or New Testaments, and will 
be easily convinced after reading them 
that they are not a part of the inspired 
Word. 


Why do not Protestants accept the . 


Apocrypha as inspired? 

Christ and the apostles did not re- 
gard them as inspired even though they 
were well known, and some had been 
written about two centuries before. For 
us this is decisive. It is important to re- 
ject the books Christ rejected just as 
it is vital to accept what He accepted. 

Evidence for His rejection of them 
lies in the fact that He repeatedly re- 
ferred to the Old Testament books as 
the “law and the prophets’ or ‘‘Moses 
and the prophets,”’ once calling the sacred 
collection ‘“‘the law of Moses, and the 
prophets, and the psalms.” We can be 
quite sure what was in this collection, for 
Josephus, the learned Jewish historian of 


about 90 A.D., says, “For we have not an 
innumerable multitude of books among 
us... but only twenty-two books, which 
contain the records of all the past times, 
which are justly believed to be divine. 
And of them five belong to Moses, 
which contain his laws, and the tradi- 
tions of the origin of mankind till his 
death. This interval of time was little 
short of three thousand years. But as to 
the time from the death of Moses till the 
reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia who 
reigned after Xerxes, the prophets, who 
were after Moses, wrote down what was 
done in their times in thirteen books. 
The remaining four books contain hymns 
to God, and precepts for the conduct of 


human life. It is true our history hath - 


been written since Artaxerxes very par- 
ticularly, but hath not been esteemed of 
the like authority with the former by our 
forefathers, because there hath not been 
an exact succession of prophets since that 
time. ...” 

According to the custom of his day 
Josephus counts the twelve minor pro- 
phets as one book, also counting I and II 
Samuel, Judges and Ruth, Jeremiah and 
Lamentations, each as one book. It is 
agreed by all that Josephus’ twenty-two 
books are the same as our thirty-nine. Of 
course we do not take Josephus’ testi- 
mony as the final word, but it is excel- 
lent witness for the Old Testament 
canon as held by the Jews of Jesus’ day 
and is in full agreement with all the 
other evidence we have both in and out 
of the New Testament. The Jews to this 
day accept only the thirty-nine books of 
the Old Testament as found in the Prot- 
estant Bibles. 


Material reprinted. Source unknown. 
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The New Testament evidence against 
the Apocrypha is almost as decisive as is 
that of Josephus. It consists not only in 
the mention of the three parts of the Old 
Testament as stated above, but also in 
the matter of quotations. To appreciate 
the evidence, it should be stated that the 
Old Testament collection when includ- 
ing the Apocrypha is not divided into 
three parts as is done by Josephus and by 
Christ Himself (Luke 24:44), but the 
Hebrew canon without the Apocrypha is 
regularly so divided. As to the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, the New 
Testament contains over one hundred 
and sixty specific citations and four hun- 
dred or more direct allusions to the Old 
Testament books. All of the thirty-nine 
books are quoted thus except the four 
short books of Ruth, Ezra, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of Solomon. The books of 
the Apocrypha are not once quoted. 
There are certain allusions to the mate- 
rial found in apocryphal books in He- 
brews 11:35ff, but these are at most 
general references to history, not quota- 
tions, It is not conceivable that the one 
hundred and fifty-seven chapters of the 
Apocrypha should have been in the Bible 
of Christ and the Apostles and should 
have been thus omitted in their refer- 
ences. 

As has been said, the Apocrypha is 
contained in the great fourth century 
manuscripts of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment, the Septuagint. This does not ap- 
pear strange when we remember that 
about half of the books were composed 
in Greek, and the Hebrew originals of 
the others have for the most part per- 
ished. They were most popular in Greek 
and especially among the Greek-speak- 
ing Jews of Alexandria in Egypt. It 
should be added that these same great 
Greek manuscripts which preserve the 
Apocrypha include two or three Chris- 
tian writings which no one accepts into 
the New Testament. It would seem from 
a comparison of all the evidence that 
these books and others were used freely 
among Christians in this later age. These 
Manuscripts included popular books 
tather than rigidly following a canon. 
At least it is sure that Christian as well 
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as Jewish scholars of this time and before 
did not accept the Apocrypha as ca- 
nonical. 

For Christian witnesses to the Old Tes- 
tament canon we may turn first to Melito, 
bishop of Sardis at about 180 A.D. He 
writes (Quoted by Wilson Studies 
in the Book of Daniel, Second Series, 
page 18) “Since thou hast often, in thy 
zeal for the word, expressed a wish to 
have extracts made from the Law and 
the Prophets, concerning the Savior, and 
concerning our entire faith, and hast also 
desired to have an accurate statement of 
the ancient books, as regards their num- 
ber and order, I have endeavored to 
perform the task. . . . Accordingly, 
when I went East and came to the place 
where these things were preached and 
done, I learned accurately the books of 
the Old Testament, and send them to 
thee as written below.” Here follows a 
list of our thirty-nine books except that 
Esther is omitted probably through in- 
advertence. The order differs consider- 
ably from that given by Josephus, 

The next great Christian witness is 
Origen, the noted Christian scholar of 
about 250 A.D. Much of his voluminous 
writing remains to us. Even more has 
perished. He gives us a list (cited by 
Wilson on page 24) of the Old Testa- 
ment books saying there are twenty-two 
but naming our thirty-nine and adding 
“and beside these (Greek exo, out- 
side of) is the Maccabees.” 

A number of other important wit- 
nesses could be quoted, but we may close 
with Jerome of about 400 A.D. He was 
the author of the Latin translation of the 
Bible called the Vulgate which is now 
sanctioned by the Catholic Church. Per- 
sonally he did not accept the Apocrypha 
as inspired. In his prologue to the trans- 
lation of Samuel and Kings he gives the 
number of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment as twenty-two (equal to our thirty- 
nine as explained above) and remarks 
“anything outside of these must be 
placed within the Apocrypha.” He defi- 
nitely states that the books of Tobit, 
Judith, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom of Sol- 
oman, and Maccabees are profitable for 
reading but not canonical. (See the full 





discussion in Green Introduction to the 
Old Testament Canon, pages 15-17.) 

In view of these ancient authorities 
we should conclude that the presence of 
the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment and the extra-canonical Christian 
books in the great fourth century manu- 
scripts of the Bible cannot mean too 
much for our view of the canon. The 
Catholic position on these apocryphal 
books is particularly difficult to maintain 
because they did not appear in the poly- 
glot Bible printed by Cardinal Ximines 
and approved by Pope Leo X in the early 
sixteenth century. 

However, the Catholic Council of 
Trent in 1546 officially adopted the 
Apocrypha as inspired and on a par with 
all the other books. Catholics have been 
bound by this judgment ever since. It is 
rather clear that the Roman Catholic 
Church decided thus because of the at- 
tacks of the Reformers and because they 
found certain proof texts in the Apocry- 
pha supporting the practice of praying 
for the dead and dogma of intercession 
of angels and departed saints. (See the 
Lange Commentary on the Apocrypha, 
page 54.) 

The material contained in the Apo- 
crypha is quite varied and, on the whole, 
instructive. We can only give the brief- 
est survey of it. I Esdras is simply a 
retelling of the events given in Ezra and 
Nehemiah. One interesting incident is 
found in chapters three and four which 
tell how three young men, guards of 
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King Darius, offer three wise sayings 
one of which is accepted with favor by 
the king. The lucky one was Zerubbabel, 
who was granted leave by the king to 
return and build the temple and Jerusa- 
lem in Darius’ second year. A difficulty 
arises here because Ezra puts the return 
under Zerubbabel in the first year of 
Cyrus, i.e. 537 B.C., and the second year 
of Darius was about 520. How then 
was Zerubbabel still a “young man” and 
officer of King Darius as I Esdras pic- 
tures him? 

The story of Tobit is one of the strang- 
est in the Apocrypha. A godly man, 
Tobit, is blinded in an almost laughable 
way and his son goes to Media to recover 
an old family fund. On his trip Tobit’s 
son takes as a guide an angel in disguise 
who when questioned by Tobit says he is 
“Azarias, the son of Ananias the great, 
and of thy brethren” (Tobit 5:12). 
Tobit says he knows his family well, and 
everything is all right (except the angel’s 
standard of honesty). On the trip Tobit’s 
son catches a fish and the angel advises 
him to keep the heart, liver, and gall for 
later use. He also tells him that at Media 
is his relative Sara who has had five hus- 
bands betrothed, but each killed by a 
demon before marriage. After varied ex- 
periences he marries Sara and at the 
angel's direction burns the heart and 
liver making a smell which drives away 
the demon, and at last he anoints his 
father’s eyes with the gall, curing his 
blindness, Needless to say, the story is on 
a very low plane. There are no true mira- 
cles—only works of magic. And the pic- 
ture of the demon and the angel is really 
beyond belief. It cannot be inspired. 

The scene of Judith is also laid in the 
time of the Babylonian captivity, but tells 
of the deliverance of a city in Palestine 
by the wiles of the woman Judith. 

The Wisdom of Solomon somewhat 
imitates the thought of the book of Prov- 
erbs, but not the style. Much is said in 
praise of Wisdom, even personifying her 
as the spirit of God, following out the 
thought of Proverbs 8. The claim is 
clearly made that the author was Solo- 
mon himself (...a king of thy people 

. to build a temple upon thy holy 


mount. Wisdom 9:7, 8), but most agree 
that the book was originally written in 
Greek and certainly no Hebrew original 
has been found, which is strange indeed 
if Solomon really were the author. If 
Solomon is not the author, there is the 
further difficulty of the falsity of the 
claim! 

The book of Ecclesiasticus is of the 
same general sort. It is the only one of 
the Apocrypha clearly giving its date. It 
was written in Hebrew by an unknown 
man about 180 B.C. and translated by his 
grandson, Jesus Ben Sirach, in the year 
132 B.C. The book advances a high prac- 
tical ethic and exhorts to a true worship 
of God. The style is rather like the book 
of Proverbs in places. 

The various additions to the canonical 
books may be outlined very briefly. The 
seven chapters added to Esther elaborate 
on her history and the events of her 
deliverance of the Jews. Incidentally, the 
name of God which is not found in 
Esther is found profusely in the addi- 
tions. The book of Baruch, who is pre- 
sented in Jeremiah 45 as the scribe of 
Jeremiah, confesses the sins of the na- 
tion for which it was sent into captivity 
and ends with a letter claiming to be 
from Jeremiah casting scorn on the idols 
of the heathen. 


The three additions to Daniel are of 
more interest. The first, the Song of the 
Three Holy Children, is their prayer 
from the midst of the fiery furnace and 
is a general song of praise. The second, 
the History of Susanna, tells how this 
virtuous lady was falsely accused of un- 
chastity by two high Jewish officials who 
both loved her and then agreed in their 
false accusations. The people and her hus- 
band were about ready to stone her when 
Daniel, a mere youth, interrupted and 
asked that the witnesses be cross-exam- 
ined separately. Of course their witness 
did not agree so they were killed instead. 
The chapter is the one Shakespeare had 
in mind when he has Shylock exclaim 
“A Daniel is come to judgment.” Dan- 
iel’s fame as a judge is not mentioned in 
the canonical book. The last of the addi- 
tions to Daniel, Bel and the Dragon, fur- 





ther praises Daniel’s wisdom. Daniel 
mocks the image of Bel and volunteers 
to show the king that it is dead and does 
not eat the offerings spread out before it. 
He does this by having the temple floor 
sprinkled with ashes just before the king 
seals the door shut for the night. During 
the night the priests of Bel come to eat 
the food and are caught next morning by 
their footprints. But the king asks Daniel 
to worship a dragon in Babylon which is 
alive and eats. Daniel shows that it too 
is not worthy of devotion by feeding it a 
mixture of “fat, pitch, and hair” and as 
a consequence “‘the dragon burst in sun- 
der.” We may perhaps be pardoned for 
some scepticism about the reality of all 
this, although the moral of the story is 
good enough. The short prayer of 
Manasseh is only half a page long and is 
very general in its contents. 

The First Book of the Maccabees is a 
very valuable and accurate history of the 
Jews from about 170 to 130 B.C. It tells 
of the vicious excesses of the Seleucids of 
Syria, and particularly of the terrible 
treatment the Jews received at the hand 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, that earlier 
Nero who finally desecrated the temple 
in 168 B.C. and methodically sought to 
exterminate the Jewish faith, The heroic 
record is given of the family of the Has- 
moneans—the father Mattathias and his 
five sons who fought gloriously and won 
the independence of their people against 
overwhelming odds. Judas, called Mac- 
cabeus, was the greatest warrior among 
them. All met violent deaths either in 
battle or from treachery. Their work, 
however, was well done and resulted in 
prosperity for the Jews until later in- 
trigues and foul dissensions prepared the 
way for the coming of the Romans a 
while before the time of Christ. 


This book is of special interest because 
of its view of Scripture. In three places 
it mentions that it had been some time 
since there had been a prophet in the 


land and some difficult decisions were. 


delayed until one should arise. The con- 
clusion is that the nearly contemporary 
authors of apocryphal books were not 


(Continued on next page) 
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recognized by their fellows as inspired. 

II Maccabees traverses some of the 
same ground as the first book, but in- 
cludes earlier matter. It is far inferior 
both in its history and its religion. It 
refers to the law and the prophets in 
15:9 as a well known collection, just as 
the New Testament mentions it. In 2:13 
he ascribes to Nehemiah the “founding 
of a library” and gathering the acts of 
kings and writings of prophets. The book 
itself does not claim to be Scripture, and 
the religious tone of the book is far from 
satisfactory. In 1:19ff it records a queer 
story of faithful priests who took fire 
from the altar at the beginning of the 
Babylonian captivity and hid it in a pit. 
At the end of the seventy years there was 
no fire left there, but only thick water 
which they sprinkled on the new altar 
and when the sun came out it burst into 
flame! This is typical of the picture of 
the supernatural found in the book. It 
does not speak of true miracles, but 
rather of magic. Of more importance is 
the passage in 12:40-45, which tells how 
they went out to bury their dead after a 
battle. They found that all the dead had 
idols under their coats, and this ex- 
plained why they had fallen in battle! 
But Judas Maccabeus with the others 
prayed that this the sin of the dead ones 
should be forgiven, and sent money to 
Jerusalem for a sin offering for these 
dead comrades, It is said that he “made 
a teconciliation for the dead.” It should 
be added that this is no statement of 
purgatory, but is presented as a strong 
argument for the resurrection without 
apparent reflection on its meaning for the 
state of the dead. Of course the Catholics 
lay great stress upon this passage. Ap- 
pearing where it does, we wonder! 

It would be interesting for Protestants 
to pay more attention to these apocryphal 
books. There would be the result of a 
better knowledge of the time between the 
Testaments, and an appreciation of the 
struggles of the Jews then. Beside this, 
however, we should be strengthened in 
Our appreciation of the canonical books 
in their contrast with these which are 
clearly shown to be uninspired, both by 
their history and their content. | 
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Busnes. SCOTLAND, was in a state of 
subdued excitement. All business was 
suspended. Crowds of villagers lined 
the sides of a narrow cobblestone street. 
Windows were jammed with people try- 
ing to see. 

It might have been a big holiday cele- 
bration, yet there was no sign of happi- 
ness in the quiet gathering. Women 
wept as they clutched frightened children 
to their skirts. Men tried to look uncon- 
cerned and succeeded only in looking 
pathetic. Suddenly, an anxious eye spot- 
ted a slow procession coming toward 
them. One of the bearded Scotsmen for- 
got his dignity and covered his face with 
his hands. 

As the procession came closer, the 
atmosphere grew more and more tense. 
The heavy marching feet with their sor- 
rowful burden seemed to echo over all 
of Scotland. It was incredible that he 
should be dead! It was not until the 
men had passed through the rows of tear- 
ful villagers, down to the little grave- 
yard, that anyone spoke. He had gone 
so suddenly! If it had been anyone else, 
it would have been different, but this 
was their pastor—taken from them when 
he was only twenty-nine years old and 
had scarcely begun his ministry. 

He had always reminded them, some- 
how, of the Lord Jesus Himself. He 
seemed to have the sweetness of God in 
everything he did. With sorrowful 
hearts, the eleven hundred people who 
had been part of his congregation at St. 


Little Minister 
of Dundee 


by ELISABETH FLETCHER 


Peter’s Church walked slowly back to 
their homes. 

But one man stood thinking as the 
crowds thinned out. He had known 
Robert Murray McCheyne very well. He 
remembered the loveliness of his hymns. 
He remembered his beautiful letters, and 
the other writings that had meant bles- 
sing to so many people of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Suddenly he made a decision. He 
would collect all of McCheyne’s papers, 
preface them with the story of his brief 
life, and publish a book. 

That was in 1843. It was not long 
until Andrew Bonar had completed the 
manuscripts for publication under the 
awesome title of Memoir and Remains of 
Robert Murray McCheyne. By 1880, the 
book had sold in 116 English editions, 
as well as many American editions. 
Christians over the world called it one of 
the greatest classics of all time. 

Then unfortunately, publishers began 
to forget the Christlike hero of Memoir 
and Remains. The book became harder 
and harder to find, until it was a real 
event for a second-hand dealer to turn 
up with one. Recently, students of re- 
ligious literature have hunted in vain 
for a copy of the prize volume for their 
libraries. 

It was no surprise, then, that Moody 
Press should choose Memoirs of Mce- 
Cheyne as the second title in their 40- 
volume Wycliffe Series of Christian 
Classics. 





The condensed biography of Mc- 
Cheyne which introduces the Memoirs 
has been written by Moody Press Editor 
Maxwell S. Coder, although Dr. Wilbur 
M. Smith, new co-editor of His, is gen- 
eral editor of the series. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Smith pro- 
vided much of the inspiration for the 
project. In his contacts with Christian 
students and church leaders, he discov- 
ered a genuine need for the great relig- 
ious classics of the last four centuries. 
Many of the most significant books, like 
the McCheyne volume, were out of print 
and therefore unavailable. When he 
mentioned the situation to Moody Press 
directors, and a check-up revealed that 
no extensive reprint of Christian liter- 
ature had been attempted in the last 
seventy years, the Wycliffe Series was 
launched. 

The first volume, The Suffering Sav- 
iour by F. W. Krummacher, was released 
last Easter; John Bunyan’s The Holy War 
is next on the schedule for this spring. 
Others in the immediate future will in- 
clude the letters of Samuel Rutherford, 
Jonathan Edwards’ Life and Diary of the 
Rev. David Brainerd, Philip Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, and Martin Luther’s Table Talk. 
Such famous names as Thomas Fuller, 
Jeremy Taylor, Richard Baxter, Isaac 
Watts, John Newton, John Knox, and 
Marcus Rainford are also on the list. 

These books will make a most valuable 
contribution to the library of every 
thinking Christian—a contribution of 
inspiration, encouragement, and enlight- 
enment. 


Both the first two books in the Wyc- 





liffe Series, Krummacher’s Suffering Sav- 
iour and Bonar’s Memoirs of McCheyne, 
are available from the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, 64 West Ran- 

dolph, Chicago 1, Illinois. They are both 
' 440 pages in length and sell at a cost of 
$3.50 each. Appropriate for the distin- 
guished list of authors and editors, a 
binding with a simple, ageless design in 
+ dark green cloth was chosen for the 
series. The covers are stamped in red 
_ and gold, and will be of uniform size 
to make an attractive bookshelf when all 
forty volumes have been released. 


Marxism: an analysis and criticism 


by KEITH McDONALD 


In Part II of his analysis and criticism of Marxism, the finan- 
cial editor of The Courier-Mail (Brisbane, Australia) pre- 
sents his concluding discussion of Marxism’s ideological 
Opposition to Christianity. 


— from Marxist economic the- 
ory are the popular socialist tags about 
“poverty in the midst of plenty.’ The 
problems of production have been 
solved, it is said, if only we understood 
the problems of distribution. 

But from statistical research Mr. Colin 
Clark has found that for most of the 
world the question of under-utilization 
of production capacity “is entirely sub- 
sidiary to the much more important fact 
that, with productive capacity resources 
fully employed, they can produce so 
little. The age of plenty will still be a 
long while in coming.” 

The shape of things to come lends no 
credence to the dogma that the neces- 
sary development of capitalism will 
bring chronic unemployment crises in 
increasing severity and finally the pro- 
letarian revolution. 

Studies in world economic trends sug- 
gest that the world is entering now a 
“capital hungry” period that will last 
until 1960 or after. This period should 
see high and stable levels of employment 
in most countries. 


Acid on the Dialectic 

These considerations suggest a funda- 
mental criticism of Marxist philosophy: 
“Whether dialectic in any form is a real 
scientific method and whether an uncon- 
ditional law of historical development is 
a tenable conception.’ 

The dialectic can be stretched to ex- 
plan any new facts. What is foretold by 
means of it is always the end. Intermed- 
iate stages are added at will. 

Such a predetermined end that arrives 
(if it does arrive) by an unknown path 
after an unspecified time belongs rather 


to the realm of vitalist evolution than 
to that of scientific prediction. There 
is little about the dialectic that is scien- 
tific or empirical. Therefore the dialectic 
method with its mumbo-jumbo of histor- 
ical necessity may be little more than an 
attempt to make logically inevitable what 
is thought to be ethically desirable. 

The dialectic is a versatile concept in 
the hands of the camp of followers of 
Marxism. It can, presumably, be made to 
explain anything from the history of a 
scientific theory to the structure of the 
atom.,? 

So freely is it invoked that it may mean 
as one writer has said that, “Marxist 
Opinion is right even when it is wrong, 
because it is dialectical, and everyone 
else’s is wrong even when it is right be- 
cause it is not dialectical.” 

Corollary to this is that the Marxist 
appeals not to the intellect only but also, 
and more especially, to the moral senti- 
ments; therein lies its widespread appeal. 

The Communist sees himself as the 
elite of the elect—in the vanguard of the 
historically favored class. 

“It is the consciousness of a vocation 
that makes the Communist a militant par- 
tisan, ready to sacrifice himself and 
others to his cause; at the worst a fanatic, 
at the best a hero and a martyr.’ 


God or the Dialectic? 

What of Marxism in the light of the 
Word of God? 

The idea of a personal God—the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ—who 
reveals Himself in a great redemptive act 
cannot be fitted into the Marxist system. 
Therefore Jesus Christ, ‘the express 
image of his person” (Hebrews 1:3), 
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must be explained away as a fanatic, a 
myth, or perhaps as a religious genius, 
and His death as an accident on a Ju- 


dean hill. 


Usurping the place that rightly be- 
longs to God is the impersonal and neb- 
ulous dialectic, which with inexorable 
logic sifts and judges in the affairs of 
men and leads history inevitably to the 
proletarian revolution and thence to 
human perfection and earthly utopia. 

The center of interest in Marxism is 
man in the process of making himself 
perfect by eliminating classes and class 
oppression and achieving rational con- 
trol of his economic and political affairs. 
Marxism therefore is a species of human- 
ism. It pushes God out of His heaven 
and out of His universe to make room for 
man—"“'the maker and master of things.” 
This is a manifestation of the prime sin 
of human pride. 


Marxism can give no answer to the 
problem of the origin of the universe and 
of man except the trite dictum of self- 
existence of matter. In dismissing God, 
revelation, and redemption, with intel- 
lectual arrogance Marx sets up instead a 
rationalistic hypothesis which cannot in 
any case be subjected to any empirical 
test but must be accepted in faith. 
Trath that Transcends Time? 

Marxist dialectic admits of no eternal 
truths, no immutable moral standards. 
Neither can it permit absolute validity 
to be ascribed to any religion. Therefore 
it flatly denies the transcendental nature 
of Christianity. All these “ideologies” 
are forever changing with the changing 
economic basis of society and the change 
in the dominant class, it says. 

The view of Christianity suggested in 
the Communist Manifesto is unbeliev- 
ably shallow: ‘“‘When the ancient world 
was in its last throes, the ancient religions 
Were overcome by Christianity. When 
Christian ideas succumbed in the eight- 
eenth century, feudal society fought its 
death battle.” 

If therefore, Christianity finds any 
place in the Marxist system, it is as part 
of the ideological super-structure of feu- 
dalism. Accordingly it should have 
crashed with its progenitor. Nothing 
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could be wider of the mark. Christianity 
has transcended the ruins of feudalism 
and dozens of other isms and dynasties 
besides. 

Wherein lies its claim to transcen- 
dence? It is here: Christianity is not 
based on men’s ethical or religious ideas; 
otherwise it might open to the Marxian 
criticism. Rather is it based on historical 
facts and on the historical Person by 
whom God is revealed and man re- 
deemed, the Son who makes the Father 
known that men may find eternal life in 
Him: “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
and to day, and forever” (Hebrews 13: 
8). 

Moral Standards? 

Implied in Marxism is an ethical nihil- 
ism bringing his system into conflict with 
the Word of God. 

Strictly, Marxists cannot assign any 
meaning at all to right and wrong. Since 
the historical process is necessary, to re- 
sist it is either the result of ignorance or 
irrationality. It could not be called 
wrong. 

In Communist practice, on the other 
hand, any activity which aids the his- 
torical process, stirs up class hatred, and 
brings the revolution nearer, is good. 
“Communist morality is identical with 
the fight for the consolidation of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariate,” is a state- 
ment attributed to Lenin. 

Such words cannot stand in the light 
of the Word of God: For ‘‘righteousness 
exalteth a nation: but sin is a reproach 
to any people” (Proverbs 14:34). If 
there is no meaning in right and wrong, 
no absolute moral standard, then there is 
no content in Christianity. But the Word 
of God sets an absolute ethical standard. 
Emphasis in both the Old and New Tes- 
taments is placed on the holiness of God, 
whose command is ‘‘Be ye holy; for I am 
holy’ (Leviticus 11:44; I Peter 1:16). 
Moreover, ‘the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men...” (Romans 
1:18). 

The message of Christianity concerns 
the only way in which ungodly, unright- 
eous, and evil men can become godly, 
righteous, and sober by the grace and 


power of God. God provides an absolute 
righteousness for the believing heart— 
“the righteousness which is of God by 
faith” (Philippians 3:9). Only that is 
sufficient for His absolute moral de- 
mands, for “all our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags” (Isaiah 64:6). 
Moral Responsibility 

Part explanation of the Communist 
policy of making the end justify any 
means is that, in submerging the indi- 
vidual in the class, the sense of individ- 
ual moral responsibility is taken away. 
Man is viewed as a social product, his 
strongest allegiance being to his class. 

But man is a creature of the living God 
for ‘‘in him we live, and move, and have 
our being” (Acts 17:28), and is morally 
responsible to Him, So it is that “God 
...commandeth all men every where to 
repent: because he hath appointed a day 
in the which he will judge the world in 
righteousness” (Acts 17:30-31). 


The Problem of Sin 

In its view of human nature Marxism 
comes into fundamental conflict with the 
Christian doctrine of original sin. 

For Marx, man is potentially good. He 
is in no need of redemption by an out- 
side agency. His nature is perfectible in 
time, and this perfection can be realized 
by the final abolition of classes, class op- 
pression, and its instrument—the state. 

Man can therefore redeem himself by 
his own activity in organizing class 
power. 

No one would be so foolish as to as- 
sume that Christianity denies the reality 
of the struggle between the classes, any 
more than that it denies the reality of 
national conflict. It is in diagnosing the 
root reason of conflict between man and 
his fellows that Christianity cuts across 
all naturalistic thought and stands alone. 

The Marxian analysis is surprisingly 
shallow when stripped of its refinements. 
Conflict exists because classes exist. 
When all classes are eliminated by the 
process which reduces all men to the low- 
est common denomination, then the 
“brotherhood of man” becomes a reality. 

But the Christian analysis is more trag- 
ically realistic and is being even now 
hammered into men’s minds on the anvil 
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of history. Precisely because man is at 
one with all his fellows on the “democ- 
tacy of original sin,” he can be united on 
no other human basis. 

That is the historical significance of 
the doctrine of original sin. 

That is why all human social orders 
bring about their own downfall in a con- 
flict that steadily becornes more complete- 
ly self-destructive. 

Down through the centuries the Word 
of God has proclaimed that what man 
needs is not a new order but a new heart, 
a new will, a new moral power, for “the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked: who can know it?” 
(Jeremiah 17:9). And not the diagnosis 
only but also the solution of the prob- 
lem of man’s sin is to be found in the 
Word of God: “A new heart also will 
I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you... and I will put my spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in 
my statutes...” (Ezekiel 36:26-27). 


And Its Solution X 
Then “when the fulness of the time 


was come, God sent forth his Son... to 
redeem ...”” (Galatians 4:4-5). 

The core of the gospel is that God has 
broken into history in a great final re- 
demptive act, “reconciling the world un- 
to himself’ (II Corinthians 5:19) in 
Christ Jesus. Therefore the message of 
Christianity to men of all times and 
classes is not a call to struggle or to 
reform but a call to repentance toward 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Therefore the Christian hope for the 
world is not in the “brotherhood of 
man,” but in the fellowship of reconcili- 
ation to God.* 

It is an impossible assumption. 

Beware of the false prophets who see 
visions of peace when there is no peace 
(Ezekiel 13:16). For there can be no 
peace between the classes or between the 
nations until He comes. 

A Piece of Marxist Blindness 

It is paradoxical that Marx, the foun- 
der of “‘scientific” socialism and the vio- 
lent critic of all “utopian” socialism 
should finally found a system which ends 
in a wildly utopian notion of a “‘classless 
society.” 


ia 


To this blessed estate Marx ascribed an 
absoluteness that he denied to all other 
societies and systems. The dialectic did 
not prevent him from falling into the 
error of pride that besets all natural men 
—that of ascribing absolute finality to 
the creation of his own finite mind. 

Marx did not see that—when the own- 
ership of property as a class basis is dis- 
solved—other bases will arise, not less 
oppressive, but more so. 

Power in the classless society or in any 
planned society does not depend on eco- 
nomic wealth (which is always limited 
to some extent). It depends on political 
position. Moreover, the power wielded 
by the bureaucrat and the manager is 
backed by all the authority of the state. 

With incredible blindness Engles once 
wrote of the classless society that “the 
government of persons is replaced by the 


* * * 


Ana this is life eternal, that they may 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou bast sent” (John 17: 
3). This verse is really so framed as to 
meet the two cardinal errors as to reli- 
gious truth which arise at all times, the 
one which finds expression in various 
forms of polytheism, and the one that 
treats that which is preparatory in revela- 
tion as final. On the one side men make 
for themselves objects of worship many 
and imperfect. On the other side they 
fail to recognize Christ when He comes. 
—A. F. Westcott (1825-1901), regius 
professor of divinity, Cambridge; Bishop 
of Durham. 
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administration of things and the direc- 
tion of the processes of production.” 
Such a “‘direction of the processes of pro- 
duction” of necessity implies the “gov- 
ernment of persons” in a dreadfully real 
sense. 

The ‘“‘director’-—the manager, the 
bureaucrat—has an absolute power over 
the lives of other men, far exceeding any 
power wielded by a capitalist. It is a 
power, moreover, that he is not equipped 
to wield, for since human nature is sin- 
ful nature, “‘all power corrupts and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” 








A mere change, however complete, in 
the social structure, leaves the basic hu- 
man problems unsolved and substitutes 
new forms of oppression for old, Marx 
saw that in all systems except his own. 

The basic problem lies not in social 
structures but in the heart of man. 


Utopia or the Kingdom of God? 
Because of the very nature of his sys- 


tem, Marx placed the final destiny of 
man in an earthly paradise in which all 
the possibilities for good in human na- 
ture come to fruition—the classless so- 
ciety. 

The Word of God places the fulfill- 
ment of history beyond sense and time 
and outside history itself in the Kingdom 
of God. ‘History, the scene of the ego- 
centric human will, with its fatal, con- 
tradictory impotence, will come to an 
end. The human experiment of man try- 
ing to be his own God will terminate at 
last, and God will fulfill the human pos- 
sibility... History to the end will be 
an arena of frustration.’’> Fulfillment 
will be the act of God beyond time. “I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the ending, saith the Lord’ (Revelation 
1:8). 

Marxism is singularly callous in its 
view of those of the myriad pre-utopian 
generations who died, seeing the land 
from afar off, but not having received 
the promise. Their toil is unrequited. 
“They were the raw material for the 
making of the superman of the later 
days. A ghastly economy.’’® 

This problem is answered with satis- 
fying magnificence in the words of 
Christ, ‘I am the resurrection, and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live’’ (John 11: 
25). The Kingdom of God is not to be 
the possession of later generations only, 
“for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible” (I 
Corinthians 15:52). 

There exists a ‘whole God’s breadth” 
between the naturalism of Marx and the 
supernaturalism of Christianity. 
**Meat and Drink” or *“‘Righteous- 
ness, Peace, Joy’’? 

In the final analysis Christianity is 
not concerned with the material condi- 
(Continued on page 32, column 3) 
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We are in the midst of a war more far- 
reaching than either of the two great 
World Wars just past, and one which 
will have an outcome not to be identi- 
fied with them, Everyone recognizes this. 

The Saturday Review of Literature 
carried an editorial in the issue of Octo- 
ber 25 with this title, “The War of 
Words.” On November 1, Mr. Frederick 
H. Osborn, Deputy Representative on the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, said in a founder's day address 
at Washington and Jefferson College: 
“This is the most important debate in 
which the world has ever engaged. If 
we win over to our side in this debate a 
large enough proportion of the peoples 
of the world, there will be no war be- 
tween us and communism. If the Soviet 
Union wins enough people to its side of 
the debate, our existence will be threat- 
ened and with us all Western European 
civilization. Dark ages would follow; 
indeed, it is possible that in the final 
struggle the losses would be such as to 
make recovery a matter of hundreds or 
even thousands of years, or even that the 
physical structure of the world would be 
so changed as to make the world unin- 
habitable for human beings.” The ar- 
ticle in the New York Times reporting 
this address was headed, ‘““War of Ideas 
Seen Deciding U.S. Fate.” 

In the New York Times Magazine for 
November 9, there is a long article by 
the Honorable Karl C. Mundt, Represen- 
tative from South Dakota, who has just 
returned from the joint Senate-House 
Committee’s tour of twenty-four Euro- 
pean countries; he entitles it ““We Are 
Losing the War of Words in Europe.” 

Christian people should be more con- 
cerned with this new war than any other 
gtoup in the world. For this great battle 
involves more than forms of govern- 
ment; there is more in it than commu- 
nism versus representative government. 
There is a deep, diabolical war on be- 
tween naturalism and supernaturalism, a 
War against the bulwark of the Christian 
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faith, who is Christ Himself with His 
supernatural birth and life, His miracles, 
His holy death, and His resurrection. 
The Christian faith based on these be- 
liefs has given us our great government, 
liberty, the concept of a God of love, the 
ideas of mercy, forgiveness, and toler- 
ance, of purity in the home, of unselfish 
living, of sacrifice and service. If the 
Christian faith goes, these go. They have 
always been submerged and despised in 
movements that have been opposed to the 
Christian faith. 

This battle is growing increasingly 
tense and violent. A news dispatch from 
Russia dated November 1 tells us that 
the central committee of the Young Com- 
munist Organization of the Soviet Union 
has handed down a ruling forbidding its 
members to go to church or have any- 
thing to do with religion. In publishing 
this edict, Premier Joseph Stalin asserted: 
“The party cannot be neutral with regard 
to religion. It carries out an anti-religious 
propaganda against all and sundry reli- 
gious prejudices because it stands for 
science. Some party members have hin- 
dered real development of anti-religious 
propaganda, If such party members are 
excluded, it is good, because such Com- 
munists have no place in the ranks of 
the party.” 

And yet in our country we have some 
who want communism to exercise do- 
minion in this Christian land! 

It is a serious matter that the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City 
on November 19 rejected by a vote of 
ten to six an amendment to its bylaws 
that would have banned subversive 
groups, including communistic groups, 
from the campuses of the city’s four 
municipal colleges. Statements opposing 
this amendment were offered by sixteen 
members of the faculty of Columbia 
University and by the New York Chap- 
ter of the National Lawyers Guild. But 
Mr. Henry E. Schultz, Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, stated that its 
defeat would “return to plague us time 


and time again.” We are getting ready 
for a battle in this country, and it seems 
to me that it will have to be fought by 
those who have faith in God and who 
still believe in Jesus Christ. What other 
rallying point do we have? 


All our newspapers carried extensive 
reports in the middle of October regard- 
ing Bishop E. W. Barnes of Birmingham, 
England, who for years has been fighting 
the idea of miracles in the Christian 
faith, and especially the virgin birth and 
resurrection of Christ. Is it not signifi- 
cant that in this atomic age when our 
minds seem to be almost seized by the 
new phenomena of the past few years of 
the century, we are fighting again this 
battle of the miracles of one Jesus of 
Nazareth? No one is quarreling about 
the heroes of the Greek and Latin myths; 
no one is fighting over the significance of 
the death of Julius Caesar; no public 
discusssion is to be heard anywhere con- 
cerning the ethics of Seneca, or the per- 
son of Nero. But this person Jesus can- 
not be erased from history. It is around 
Him that men who would keep our world 
from going back into another age of fear- 
ful darkness must rally. 

We have been informed (Christian 
Century, September 24, 1947) that doc- 
uments have recently been discovered 
revealing additional facts concerning 
Hitler’s thirty-point program for the de- 
struction of Christianity—when Saturday 
was to take the place of Sunday, Chris- 
tian churches were to be abolished, the 
printing of the Bible and Christian books 
was to be prohibited in all of Germany, 
and Mein Kampf was to be Germany’s 
holiest document. 

If this could happen in Germany, land 
of culture, music and art, of Luther and 
the Reformation, of archeological explo- 
ration, scientific discoveries, magnificent 
literature—and in the twentieth century 
—it can happen in other lands also. 

Certainly the opportunity for verbal 
propaganda has never been so varied, 
with such infinite possibilities, as now, 
and this means that if others are speaking 
loudly, constantly, powerfully, around 
the world on behalf of error, and against 
the holy things of life, it behooves us 
Christians to gird ourselves for the battle 
and to speak with all the power God has 
given us, even though it involve great 
sacrifice. 
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PUTTING IT INTO 


WORDS 


by GRACE VERNON 


Roe LOOKED UP from his book, ran his 
tanned fingers through his tousled red 
hair and sighed, ‘Two hours of strug- 
gling with Anglo-Saxon verbs and what 
have I found out? Only what they had 
to eat in Hrothgar’s hall! Of all the dull 
futile jobs, translating is the worst.” 

As one of the people who had helped 
interest Bob in a language major, I 
felt jolted. Had I helped condemn him 
to exercises that were meaningless and 
useless and nothing more? 

Then I remembered that morning in 
the mile-high mountains of South India. 
I had gone into the jungle to see an im- 
mense waterfall, impressive as Niagara 
but undiscovered by tourists. On the way 
back to my ‘rickshaw, I took the wrong 
trail through the deep jungle. In the 
dream-like silence that falls over the 
forest in the heat of the day, I pushed 
by an ancient tree festooned with wild 
orchids and came on an unexpected 
sight: ten men, some European and some 
Indian, sitting in the concentrated silence 
of deep thought around a long table. 

One of the men I recognized as a 
prominent missionary scholar, and so it 
was easy for me to guess what they were 
doing: here in the deep silence of the 
remote jungle they had met to work un- 
disturbed at translating the Bible into 
an Indian language. 

Then I thought of the day I met Pan- 
dita Ramabai. It was on the hot Indian 
plains outside Mukti, where there is 
nothing to see but stretches of sand and 
an occasional mirage of palm trees re- 
flected upside down beside a shimmering 


heat wave that looks like water. Though 
this remarkable woman had brought to 
her Bible translation work years of study 
at the great universities of England and 
America, now she worked standing at a 
high desk in the unbearable heat of the 
plains; day after day and often far into 
the night she labored. And here is one 
of the most scholarly translations in any 
Indian tongue; yet it is one of the most 
simply phrased. 

Another great missionary translator 
whom I had the privilege of knowing 
was Dr. John Carrington of Siam. His 
colleagues chose him unanimously as the 
one best fitted to translate the Bible into 
Siamese. Since he was not young when 
he began the work, he had one fear— 
that he might not live to finish it. Because 
of ill health he took a furlough, but his 
eagerness to get on with the work sent 
him back to Siam before the year was up. 
At last he came to the very end of the 
task and worked into the night to com- 
plete the last chapter of Jeremiah. They 
found him in the morning—the work 
done, the closing paragraphs translated 
with the same vigor and accuracy as the 
rest of the book, the pen dropped where 
his hand rested on the page. They said 
there was a look of great peace on his 
face. 


Among the hundreds of languages 
and dialects of the Orient there are still 
many into which the Bible has not been 
translated. A linguist eager for this stim- 
ulating task will find fields still open to 
him. 

No, Bob was not wasting time over | 
Hrothgar’s feast. He was forging the 
key to a new life for millions, 

Translators of the Bible have told me 
that although the work demands one’s 
best scholarship and best intelligence, 
there are things which make it unexpec- 
tedly easy at times. Often, they tell me, 
the Oriental phrase seems to convey more 
accurately than English can ever do the 
true meaning of the text. For the back- 
ground of the Bible is Oriental, and 
translating it into the Eastern languages 
is like bringing it home. 

On one occasion I spoke to a trans- 
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lator of the great gift he was making to 
millions of people. He replied that at the 
same time he was receiving a great gift. 
“You see,” he said, “every day I spend 
in this country illustrates my own Bible 
for me. I cannot walk into the city with- 
out seeing my favorite texts acted out 
before my eyes.” 

As he talked I remembered the sights 
he was describing: 

The shepherds with their little flocks 
waiting at the well, unable to draw water 
because they had nothing to draw with, 
until some Rachel with a brass jar on 
her shoulder came to help them. ... 

A group of men on stately camels, 
whose bearing and beautiful garments 
proclaim them travelers of importance. 
It is evident that they have come a long 
way, for at the well their camels drink 
and drink, as if they would never be 
satisfied. ... 

Lepers with their pitiful hands ex- 
tended for baksheesh; a crowd of de- 
formed and sick and suffering people 
waiting at the missionary’s door for the 
healing touch of Christ. ... 

A shepherd boy tending his sheep in 
a grassy spot by the brook, making sweet 
music as David did.... 

A farmer sowing seed which he has 
brought tied in the corner of his loin 
cloth. The field is not well prepared, and 
the seed falls on different kinds of soil, 
while the birds follow, ready to take 


their fill of the precious grain. ... 


Thus the translator of the Bible both 
gives and receives knowledge of the 
Book of books. 


i 
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Conducting a Campus Mission é 

Inter-Varsity in Pictures this month 
shows how to prepare for, carry out, and 
follow up a campus evangelistic mission. 
Members of the IVCF chapter at the 
University of Illinois, where staff mem- 
ber Robert Finley recently conducted 
such a mission, posed for these photo- 
graphs to suggest to other campuses how 
it might be done. 

What the pictures cannot adequately 
show is the innumerable personal invita- 
tions that go into the success of such a 
project. Campus publicity and advertis- 
ing—however attractive and efficient— 
can never replace a friendly, personal 
word of invitation. And even with these, 
follow-up work is often necessary. 


2. The Missions Planning Committee meets immediately to make all arrangements: 
special prayer meetings, publicity, place and hour, and accommodations for the 
speaker, The support and assistance of the whole chapter is enlisted. 


ad 


. 7 
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1. After asking for a visit from Bob Finley, the chairman of the Mis- 
sions Planning Committee receives a letter regarding possible dates. 


These are checked against vacations, university holidays, examina- ~ 

tions, or any other activities that might interfere, Then a reply is #, i 

sent back immediately confirming them. ' 
. . ’ aa ‘ 


3. Special prayer groups begin to meet on behalf of the meetings. Personal notes 
of invitation are written to students who have attended IVCF activities one or two 
times, but have lost contact since, 


4 


4. ABOVE. Posters are placed in strategic places around the campus. 
Tho ee Me | 


5. RIGHT. Lab partners, casual acquaintances in the Union, room- J TT Pictures 
mates, dorm mates, and working partners are given personal invi- 

tations by chapter members, whom they know and in whom they 

will have o measure of confidence, 





> 


7. Just prior to the meetings, a good write-up in the campus daily makes them known 
to the entire student body. 


6. Alert |VCFers present attractively printed invitations while 
standing in line for classes or meals. Students have nothing to 


do for the moment and are at least curious. 


the meal, Jack has opportunity to invite his acquaintance to the meetings. 
shows only casual interest. 


8. Even with good publicity, students as a whole will not attend 
unless they have been shown special attention. Jack meets a 
fellow in the cafeteria line who is alone and asks if they might 
eat together. 


10. LEFT. But the next daoy—aot Jack's invitation—they bowl together in the Union alleys. 
Dick s casual interest changes to a serious consideration. 


11. ABOVE. Every Hight of the meetings, chapter members welcome strangers at the door, 
being careful at the same time not to neglect the unsaved friend whom each has brought 
along. Strangers who come by way of impersonal advertising are made to feel at home 


mmediately 





12. Since these particular meetings are held in a classroom, they follow somewhat the pat- 
tern of a university lecture. They begin and end on time out of regard to the busy schedule 


of the average student. 


13. After the meeting, students desiring to talk with Bob 
make appointments. Christian students facilitate this by in- 
troducing their friends to the speaker and by not monopoliz- 
ing him themselves. 


ie” 


14. As o result of the public meetings, Bob Finley has the opportunity of meeting with a 
number of students to talk about the things of the Lord. Some of the men he meets in their 
rooms 


15. He talks with others in the Union lounge 


16. ABOVE even uses his mealtimes for conversation with students about spiritual 
matters 


17. RIGHT. In driving about the campus, Bob picks up a student hitch-hiker 
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19. After the meetings are over, the three-fold task of chapter members is to main- 
tain contact with those who have become interested, to assist newly-confessed Chris- 
tians, and to continue their own efforts at personal evangelism. Fellows like Jack 
are always alert to speak to others about Christ. 


18. This leads to extensive conversation about God's claim upon 
the life of every individual. 


20. A roommate who has just found Christ as Saviour is shown how to use a New 
Testament 


21. ABOVE. They begin to have their daily Quiet Time together. 


22. RIGHT, A chapter member and a new Christian study together 
some of the problems of the Christian faith. 











ae THESE DAYS when the ancient lan- 
guages have lost their place of primacy 
in our college and university curricula, 
I hope that the heading of this page will 
not frighten away any readers. If it is too 
fantastic, and some of my readers tell me 
so, I will change it; but I really like it, 
and hope to retain it for the collection of 
miscellaneous matters that I think would 
be of interest and help to college stu- 
dents. I came upon this word first in a 
most remarkable handbook for clergy- 
men written by a distinguished Puritan 
scholar and preacher, Cotton Mather, in 
a volume published in Boston in 1726: 
Manductio ad Ministerium, Now I know 
that you are not ministers, and thousands 
of you are never going to be ministerial 
candidates, but I think you will appre- 
ciate Mather’s exhortation about the 
quotidiana—whether you are on your 
way to the field of engineering, litera- 
ture, the fine arts, or some other area. 

Mather says this: ‘One thing that I 
advise you to, is this. Keep your quotid- 
iana. | mean have your Blank Books, in 
which Note with your Pen, for the most 
part Every Day some Notable Thing, 
which in Reading you have newly met 
withal. By this action you will fix the 
Valuable Notion in your Mind: and in 
a few years you will have a Treasure, 
from whence as a Scribe instructed for 
the Kingdom of Heaven, you may bring 
out Things New and Old, and have 
agreeable Grains of Salt in all your Dis- 
courses. Here you will anon have an in- 
exhaustible Magazine; and if you live 
to Old Age, you will find, that, like Old 
Photius, you have prepared an Hive then 
to live upon. I will not say you will be 
quickly as rich as Croesus; for poor 
Croesus will have no riches comparable 
to what you will have in your Collec- 
tions.” 

So in these columns, from month to 
month, I would like the privilege of just 
placing before Christian college students 
some of the things that I have found 
worthy of jotting down for future refer- 
ence since the last month’s column. 

The other day in reading aloud the 
first volume of Carl Sandburg’s Abraham 
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Lincoln, 1 came upon this sentence, the 
events of which took place in 1844: 
“Morse had set up his magnetic tele- 
graph for Congress to examine and criti- 
cize, where, by the narrow vote of 89 to 
83 they had handed him $25,000 to ex- 
periment with, though Representative 
Cave Johnson said half should go to the 
Millerites who were announcing the end 
of the world to come shortly.” I wonder 
why in Congress the Millerites should 
have been given such consideration. 
Were these words said seriously, or sar- 
castically? Was Congress petitioned to 
give money to this early group of Adven- 
tists? Who Representative Houghton 
was, I do not know; he is not in the 
Dictionary of American Biography. lf 
any student interested in the history of 
our country in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, has access to the congres- 
sional records for that time, I would 
greatly appreciate a word from him re- 
garding Representative Houghton’s exact 
statement, and what happened to his pro- 
posal. If the matter turns out to be in- 
teresting, I will reprint it in these 
columns. 


w ww w 

A young man otherwise unknown to 
me recently wrote to suggest a work that 
I would really like to see done. Often I 
hear from college students saying they 
would like to dedicate themselves to a 
life work in the field of apologetics and 
defense of the faith, Possibly here is a 
subject: 

“Dr. Smith, perhaps I am a younger 
minister than you (I am 27) and would 
like to suggest something that I feel is 
needed by many of us. Frankly, while I 
was still in school, and during the early 
months of my active ministry (seven 
years now) I was tortured with doubt. I 
was ashamed of my doubts and concealed 
them. To keep from exposing my mental 
disturbances I allowed these doubts to 
gnaw me like the legendary fox in the 
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Spartan youth’s cloak. Now that this ex- 
perience is well in the past, I have men- 
tioned it in my pulpit, to encourage my 
young people who may be experiencing 
like doubts. Many, old and young, have 
confessed this temptation, and thanked 
God that they realize they are not the first 
Christians who have ever honestly 
doubted. 

“This knowledge suggested to me that 
I gather testimonies of great preachers 
in all periods concerning their struggle 
against doubt. Not only testimonies, but 
also any information that will show 
young Christians that others before them 
have weathered skepticism, and have 
overcome to the glory of God. It is so 
dreary to feel that you are alone, so 
strengthening to feel that you have a 
comrade on the road. 

“To me, sources of research are many 
miles away. On page xiv in your pref- 
ace to Therefore Stand you mention 
the doubt of Sunday school teachers; 
therefore you must realize that the 
problem exists. Won't you please pray 
about such a work, and write it? .. . Such 
a work would have been a definite bless- 
ing to me about six or seven years ago. 
Surely other ministers and great Chris- 
tians have had to fight for faith, but who 
were they, and what was the nature of 
their struggle?” 


w * * 

Recently Dr, William Pepperell Mon- 
tague, Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Barnard College, and for 
many years Johnsonian Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Columbia University, has writ- 
ten an article, ‘‘Does the Universe Have 
a Mind?” for the Saturday Review of 
Literature. I have asked one of the out- 
standing Christian thinkers of this coun- 
try to answer this brilliantly written but 
definitely non-Christian statement of 
faith, and this answer will appear next 
month. 











| eren-vansrry has been in Latin Amer- 
ica ever since February, 1945, when 
Canadian and United States students 
raised the money to send me to Mexico. 
As yet there are no such great strides to 
report as those in China or elsewhere, 
but the end of 1947 finds us making sure 
advance and looking to the Lord for even 
greater advance next year. 

In Costa Rica the work is under the 
sponsorship of Ruth Petty, a missionary 
with the Latin American Mission who is 
dedicating part of her time to student 
work, She has been carrying classes at 
the University of San José and has 
sought to witness personally in her 
classes. The fruits from this effort are 
yet to be seen. 

More concentrated and definite ad- 
vances have been made with students in 
the preparatory schools. About a year 
ago a few of these students gathered to- 
gether to hear our plan of organizing a 
chapter. There was immediate response, 
and they asked for another meeting at 
which a dozen students were present. 
From that time the group has grown, 
formed a constitution, elected officers, 
and chosen a name: UEDEC (Union 
Evangélico de Estudiantes Costarricenses 
or Evangelical Union of Costa Rican 
Students). One of their first programs 
was to acquaint their mothers with the 
work. Approximately 70 persons were 
present for that meeting. More recently 
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an Independence Day service in one of 
the churches drew 350 or 400 persons to 
hear a message on “The Reformation and 
Religious Liberty in Latin America.” 

Because of the political revolution and 
disturbances, the group has dropped in 
attendance to about 15 each week. Be- 
fore this, their numbers were reaching 
40 and 45. There is a tendency for the 
students to consider themselves a “club” 
and to lose the evangelistic aspect. So 
much prayer is needed. 

Fred Denton (who was active in Mc- 
Gill University IVCF) is now in Costa 
Rica, and his service is helping a lot. Pray 
that he may have a real entrance into 
hearts. 

Passing along to the country of Hon- 
duras we have the sad word to report that 
Cyrus Robinson who has been working 
there was called home to California in 
August because of the death of his father. 
However, he hopes to return to Hon- 
duras before long. As a missionary with 
the Central American Mission, Cyrus is 
dedicating his efforts to a bookstore. It is 
to be hoped that before long he may have 
a sufficiently large place for a reading 
room in connection with the store, where 
the students can come to read, study, and 
talk. 

During Cy’s absence, Herbert Mueller 
has been carrying on the work as much as 
possible. Since he has been on the field 
only a short time, he finds the language 
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and the bookstore work extremely difh- 
cult and needs prayer. 

There are five groups of Christians— 
numbering from two to eleven—meeting 
weekly in the normal or preparatory 
schools of Honduras. The recent rains 
have made it hard to conduct student ac- 
tivities, for mud up to one’s ankles is not 
conducive to going out, but whenever 
possible the students have met in spite of 
hardship. 

Each country of Central America has 
its individual problems, yet there are 
certain factors which more or less char- 
acterize all. Chief is that of indifference 
to the gospel. Outward opposition to the 
gospel or to Protestants is not much 
found among the thinking class of 
people, because Protestant mission work 
has been fairly effective. In general, mis- 
sionaries have the name of being a 
good and desirable class of people for 
the country, and so throughout Central 
America one can enter under the classi- 
fication ‘‘Missionary.” 

But in Mexico it is different. In 1910 
the Roman Church was so strong in the 
government affairs that a revolution took 
place which cast out all religion from the 
government and politics. Since then, no 
missionaries (either Protestant or Cath- 
olic), have been allowed to enter Mex- 
ico legally. All groups, however, have 
freedom of worship within their own 
(Continued on next page) 
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church buildings, to which the govern- 
ment holds the deeds; services in homes 
or other places outside the church are 
strictly prohibited, 


While the government is impartial ac- 
cording to the law, probably not six 
months have gone by in the last fifteen 
years when some have not been killed for 
being Protestants and many more burned 
out of their homes and possessions, Most 
of the people cling to the Church of 
Rome and bitterly oppose the entrance of 
any other doctrine. 


Yet the Lord is working with one and 
the other. There is the case of Juan who, 
after three or four months of prayer for 
him, accepted the Lord. Next year he 
will enter into his final year of medical 
school. After some months had passed in 
his Christian experience, his faith was 
severely tested. He became so engrossed 
that for weeks he did not speak to any- 
one. His friends thought he was losing 
his mind. Recently he spoke of the trial, 
and said that, though he had wept much 
those days and was still in difficulty, he 
had victory in the Lord. He has decided 
to finish his medical school and from 
there go on to definite work for the Lord. 
He needs prayer, as his acceptance of 
the Lord has meant a complete break 
from all his old friends and companions. 


Another blessing is that seen in the 
life of Pedro. A first-year student in med 
school, he comes from a family strong 
in the Roman Church. For months Salva- 
dor Marcin, a Christian, witnessed to 
him, day by day. One day Salvador came 
in rejoicing. He had spoken again to 
Pedro, This time the answer had been 
different. Pedro had said, “I am not go- 
ing to argue with you any more. I see 
that the Evangelicals have the truth, and 
I have no more argument for you. Yes- 
terday I told the priest that I was through 
with his church. One week he preaches 
we ought to love all men, and do good 
to our enemies. The next week he tells 
us how we ought to persecute the Protes- 
tants until they are all driven out of the 
country or killed. I don’t see any love 
in that, and I am through with it.”’ Since 
then Pedro has been seeking the com- 
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Of course you don’t get enough sleep; 
you're going to college, aren’t you? Evi- 
dently some of the Biblical characters 
would have slept through the psych lec- 
ture too. At least they seem to have 
dropped off at the wrong time—some 
at the right time too. 

See if you can stay awake long enough 
to figure them out! 

1. What three disciples went into the 
Garden of Gethsemane to watch with the 
praying Christ—but slept through every- 
thing? 

2. It isn’t likely that God gave Adam a 
sleeping pill, a hypo, or ether to induce 
him to sleep—but somehow, He caused 
a deep sleep to fall upon him for the first 





panionship of the Christians and has 
been going to services. He is having a 
hard struggle with his brother, who is 
studying for the priesthood. 

There is one more word of news, 
which is that concerning the expansion 
of the work. There seem to be possibili- 
ties opening up for direct service. Two 
women who are extremely interested in 
the work are starting meetings of high 
school students in their homes. Material 
is being prepared for daily devotional 
study in line with the weekly discussion. 
We hope that this will reach out to many 
other cities. Please pray with us for this! 
The youth of the secondary schools 
gained will mean a building for the uni- 
versities, 
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recorded operation. What was the opera- 
tion? And what for? 

3. When Saul was pursuing David, he 
fell asleep surrounded by Abner and all 
the people—with a deep sleep from the 
Lord. When David and Abishai came 
upon them, Abishai wanted to smite Saul 
then and there, but David refused. Why ? 
4. In the parable of the ten virgins, 
which class slumbered and slept while 
the bridegroom tarried—the five foolish 
or the five wise virgins? 

5. Jesus said, ‘‘Our friend sleep- 
eth; but I go, that I may awake him out 
of sleep.” Who was it? 

6. The sleep of a man is 
sweet, whether he eat little or much: but 
the ————— of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep.” Fill in the missing words. 
7. “Behold, I shew you a mystery; we 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed.”’ Whose words are these? 

8. The twelve-year-old daughter of a 
synagogue ruler, Jairus, died. When 
Christ arrived at the home, He said to 
the mourners, ‘‘She is not dead, but sleep- 
eth.” What effect did His startling words 
have on those whose weeping was evi- 
dently insincere? 

9. What was Jonah doing when the ship 
on which he was riding was being tossed 
in a terrific storm? (a) Praying (b) 
Groaning with seasickness (c) Sleeping 
10. ‘Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
————.”” (a) life (b) strength (c) 
light. 





(Answers on page 31) 
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SINGING 
with 
understanding 


by MARY ELIZABETH STEELE 


sie IN THE Christian church today 
seems unexplainable: spiritually dead 
modernist churches adorn their sterile 
services with sacred music of refinement 
and beauty, but the great majority of 
the spiritually alive churches use poor, 
meaningless ditties, Why should this be? 

In the first place, what makes music 
“good” or “‘bad’’? It is just whatever it 
is that pleases one’s own personal tastes. 
And our tastes vary according to spiritual 
experience, education, and cultural en- 
vironment. If there is a universal stand- 
ard of “good” in the realm of music, it 
might be stated this way: Good music is 
that which produces in the listener the 
desired response. 

Now what response should one expect 
good music to produce? It is, of course, 
commonly accepted that all music is an 
emotional stimulant. Despondence van- 
ishes in the presence of a joyful melody; 
a deeply stirring number can bring out 
the hidden yearnings of the soul. And 
surely there is nothing so closely linked 
to emotions as a spiritual experience. 
As fellowship with our Saviour deepens, 
our emotions are heightened in medita- 
tion upon Him and in giving thanks 
unto the Father for Him. A full spiritual 
experience passes through all the feel- 
ings of love, joy, peace, sorrow and 
grief, and triumph and exaltation. Simi- 
larly in music there is a great variety; 
variety enough to fit each emotion. 

A very obvious question to ask of a 
hymn or sacred song, then, is this: is 
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the spiritual experience or emotion des- 
cribed in the verse, combined with music 
which—in tempo, melody, and harmony 
—portrays the same experience or emo- 
tion? That is, do the words and music 
arouse the same or different ideas and 
emotions? For example, if the theme 
of a song is the death and suffering of 
our Lord, the music ought also to reflect 
the agony and pathos of this event. It 
is more fitting to sing about this theme 
in minor harmonies and slow tempos 
than to let such sentiments be accom- 
panied by catchy jazz tunes and synco- 
pated rhythms. On the other hand, 
music to accompany words about our 
Lord’s return in glory should have a 
majestic, well-marked musical tempo and 
exultant major harmonies. Why do we 
have to continue the meaningless prac- 
tice of putting all sacred subjects to light 
swingy tunes with simple tonic-dominant 
dum-dums in the bass and a frilly flour- 
ish at the end? 


How many popular choruses are sung 
to tunes that might do well as dance hall 
blues? How can this transfer of worldly 
music to sacred thoughts glorify the Lord 
of whom we sing? A missionary from 
Africa tells that he grew interested in a 
certain type of percussion instrument that 
was very popular with the tribe among 
whom he was working. He suggested 
that the native Christians use this “hand 
piano” to accompany the evening hymns. 
But after a few nights, his native elders 
tactfully explained that he would have 





to discontinue the use of the “piano” 
since, in the minds of the tribespeople, 
these instruments were so inseparably 
connected with the smut and filth of de. 
mon worship and evil spirits that they 
would never be appropriate in a sacred 
service. Somehow the songs did not 
make the instrument respectable; rather, 
the worldly instruments reminded the 
people of the things which they were try. 
ing to forget. 

Many Christians, while insisting on 
complete separation from all worldly 
pleasures and amusements, continually 
bring snatches of these very things into 
their Christian experience by the type 
of songs they sing. It would appear that 
the idea is to compensate for abstinence 
from worldly pleasures by providing a 
substitute as nearly like the forbidden 
fruit as possible. 

What about the motives behind sacred 
music? Are you, songleaders and pro- 
gram chairmen, trying to provide some- 
thing that will appeal to the people's 
natural appetites, or are your songs a real 
part of your worship of the Lord? Do 
you use quartets singing close harmonies 
and slow, sentimental tunes to entice 
teen-agers who adore the band leaders of 
the day, or are you sincerely interested 
in teaching young people to be conscious 
of the Lord’s presence in the singing 
as well as in the preaching and praying? 

What about a Negro spiritual? Is it 
a humor number that is somehow made 
acceptable in religious services by its 
religious sentiments? Is it simply a par- 
ticularly favored curiosity? If the songs 
of the Negroes are used in this way, they 
can actually become blasphemous. It is 
possible, however, to sing them with the 
same deeply religious spirit of the Ne- 
groes, and they can be effectively used to 
express inner feelings and ideas that few 
other songs possess. If employed in this 
manner, there is no reason why they 
should not be a meaningful part of any 
service. 

How far should we go in pleasing the 
taste of an audience when it comes to 
planning a song service or arranging 
special music? Ask yourself this test 
question about each number: Will the 
(Continued on next page) 
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Lord, Himself, be pleased with this song, 
and will it convey to unbelievers the im- 
pression that I want them to have of my 
Saviour and of His redeemed children? 
Pray about every number you select or 
ask to have performed. Seek the Lord's 
will in the matter of the music that you 
use. Paul tells us to “sing and make 
melody in your hearts unto the Lord” 
(Ephesians 5:20). Never use anything 
that the Holy Spirit tells you is disre- 
spectful to the Lord unto whom we sing. 
And if the sacred music which you select 
will not appeal to the taste of those who 
are to be present, remember that you may 
have a God-given responsibility to im- 
prove that taste. 

The words of a song are just as im- 
portant as the music, since they convey 
the message and direct the thoughts of 
singer and listener. No song should ever 
be sung without first carefully examining 
the words to make sure that they in no 
way depart from the truth of God's Holy 
Word. Since the words are so significant, 
they should be sung distinctly. This ad- 
vice is especially for soloists. Nothing 
is more fruitless than a soloist or vocal 
ensemble which obscures the message of 
a song by poor enunciation. Unless the 
words of a special number are distinctly 
understandable, there is no value in the 
number. A well-known director once 
told the members of his choir, “If you 
can’t sing so that you will be understood, 
take up the violin; it has a truer and 
more pleasing tone than the voice any- 
way.” 

Why do program chairmen feel it nec- 
essary to use anyone and everyone who 
can toot, blow, fiddle or squeak for 
“special music.” There is no virtue or 
blessing in listening to an instrument 
that is poorly played or a vocal number 
that is ruined by mistakes and faulty in- 
terpretation. Special numbers should 
not be regarded as an absolute “must” 
on every program. It is preferable to 
abandon the idea of a soloist altogether 
rather than to fill the spot with bad 
musicianship. What, then, about finished 
artists who are not Christians? Should 
One invite talented individuals to per- 
form even though they don’t know the 
Lord as Saviour? Use the same test ques- 
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tion to answer this: Will this bring glory 
unto the Lord ? 

I know of one congregation that 
solved the problem of a lack of local tal- 
ent by the use of beautiful music on 
records. In this way, it was possible to 
provide fine special numbers even though 
they could not be produced by the mem- 
bers of the group. There is question as 
to whether or not all records are suitable, 
but I am sure we agree that it is permis- 
sible to use the recordings of good gospel 
singers and fine Christian artists. 

We can, however, assure ourselves of 
better numbers from a local performer 
if we let him know that we are praying 
that his selection will be used of the 
Holy Spirit to lead some souls to the 
Saviour, or be a means of spiritual deep- 
ening for the entire audience. Ask him 
to pray that way too. Then let him know 
the subject of the program so that his 
number will be in line with the other 
hymns and will add to, rather than de- 
tract from, the message. Give him plenty 
of time for preparation and practice, 
even though you have called on him 
many times before and are confident that 
he would acquiesce on a moment’s no- 
tice. If leader and musicians alike make 
it a matter of definite prayer, you can 
expect the blessing of the Lord to be 
given through every musical part of the 
program. 

It may be that you are dissatisfied with 
the music in your church or Inter-Varsity 
chapter. Recognizing a bad condition is 
the first step towards its remedy. And, 
now, constructively, what can you do 
about it? If you are alone in your feel- 
ing of the need for real deepening in the 
character of the music of your group, 
pray about this very definitely. Ask the 
Lord to give you opportunity to speak 
with your songleaders or program chair- 
men about it. The level of the music 
can be raised only as the group is edu- 
cated by example and practice to a new 
type of singing—one that is meaningful 
and worshipful. 

Here is one idea to initiate this edu- 
cational program. Make a place in your 
service for one devotional hymn each 
time. Choose some hymn which, through 
dignified text and appropriate music, 
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either sets forth the glory of God or 
induces rich fellowship with Him. At 
least once in a while give a brief medi- 
tation upon the words of the hymn, using 
Scripture. Teach it to the group: soon 
they will come to love these songs and 
gradually care less and less for the 
frothy, frivolous singing that they once 
enjoyed so thoughtlessly. 


Designer for the Lord 


A Student at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology who whittled on a block of wood 
in his spare time after classes until it took 
shape as a perfect streamlined model automo- 
bile was guaranteed the remainder of his edu- | 
cation with a $4000 scholarship award by 
Fisher Body Craftsman Guild. 


- He was Charles N. Jordan, junior at M.LT. 
from Whittier, California, who took top 
honors in the Senior Division of the Guild’s 
model-car competition over 1200 other entries 
from all sections of the nation. 


Among the educators at the award presenta- | 
tion were Dr. Karl T. Compton, President of 
M.I.T. and Dr. R. A. Millikan, President of 
California Institute of Technology. 


Jordan spent most of his spare time last 
semester at M.I.T. working on his model in 
the basement of a building on the campus. 
Sufficient time remained, however, for him to 
serve as president of the M.I.T. chapter of 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. This year 
he serves as vice-president. 


In addition to the $4000 scholarship award, 
General Motors has promised the M.I.T. stu- 
dent a position designing automobiles after 
graduation. This is the fulfillment of an ambi- 
tion of many years, since as a small boy he 
first began to design cars. 


Jordan gives credit to the Lord for help in 
supplying the ideas, even down to some of the 
smallest details. “The promised position with 
G.M. designing cars is a door opened by God 
in my promise to be an automobile designer 
for Him,” says this young man who has al- 
ready proved himself a witness for Jesus 
Christ on the M.I.T. campus. 








= HONESTLY, Miss Johnson, I've 
tried to be good! I’ve tried over and over, 
but it’s no use. I just can’t.” The lad in 
the deserted schoolroom spoke despair- 
ingly. 

His teacher looked at him steadily for 
a moment. No one knew better than she 
that the boy spoke the truth. He was for- 
ever in trouble; it just seemed impossible 
for him to be. good. 

“Ken, have you ever asked the Lord 
Jesus Christ to come into your heart?” 
she asked quietly. ‘He can help you to 
be what you want to be.” 

“Do you mean He can make me good, 
keep me from getting into trouble all the 
time?” asked Ken blankly. 

“Yes, Ken, I mean just that,” replied 
his teacher. “But that’s only one thing He 
can do for you, and not the most impor- 
tant, either. He can do far more for you 
than that.” 

“Oh, Miss Johnson, I never thought 
He'd have anything to do with a fellow 
like me!” exclaimed Ken incredulously. 
“Tell me about it. What can Jesus do to 
help me?” 

“Well, you see, Ken, it’s like this.” 
The teacher drew her New Testament 
from her desk and opened it at the third 
chapter of John’s Gospel. And that after- 
noon another soul was born into the 
Kingdom of God, as the turbulent ten- 
year-old found in Christ the solution to 
his problems. 


« * « 

Bob had but recently joined the staff 
of a large city school. Somehow his two 
years of previous experience in a small 
rural school had left him unprepared for 
the ways of youngsters brought up in 
the poverty-stricken downtown area in 
which he now found himself. Discipline 
bothered him; he felt himself unable to 
cope with the problems which beset him 
in his class of forty-seven tough, hard- 
boiled.street urchins. His days and nights 
were a nightmare of fears and worries. 
Heartily he wished himself back at Bat 
Lake, but how could he ever get any- 
where by staying there? Almost he 
wished himself out of the teaching pro- 
fession altogether. This was no life! 





CLASSROOM 
MISSIONARIES 


by E. MARGARET 
CLARKSON 


He looked at the other men on his 
staff, Many of them felt as he did; teach- 
ing was one long endurance test. But 
then there was Don, some four or five 
years older than he. Things always 
seemed to go well in Don’s classroom. 
The students seemed to like him, and to 
respect him; certainly they obeyed him, 
and without a fuss, either. Don never 
seemed to have discipline trouble, and 
teaching didn’t seem to get him down, 
somehow. 

‘How do you do it, Don?” Bob asked 
one day when things seemed particularly 
bleak. “‘How do you control them? How 
do you keep so calm about it all? What's 
your secret?” 

“Well, Bob,” replied Don slowly, “if 
it were not for a power greater than any- 
thing I have myself, I couldn’t do it. 
And if it were not for a sense of fulfill- 
ment greater than anything I find in 
teaching alone, I should feel frustrated 
and bitter often enough. But you see, 
Bob, I belong to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and I know His power in my life. My 
life is linked up with God’s, and I teach, 
and live, in the light of the eternal sig- 
nificance of that tact. That’s my secret,” 
said Don simply, ‘‘and it’s one you can 
know, too, Bob, if you want to.” 





And so Bob was introduced to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

* * * 

It was afternoon recess, and a group 
of teachers were gathered at one end of 
the hall, chatting dispiritedly. The week 
had been one of constantly inclement 
weather, and the mounting tension and 
restlessness in the school had risen al- 
most to the breaking point by Friday. 

“Will I be glad to hear the bell ring 
tonight!” exclaimed Jane. ‘‘Really, I feel 
as if I'd fly apart if anyone touched me! 
Sometimes I think teaching will drive 
me mad.” Then turning abruptly, “Nor- 
ma, how on earth do you keep so calm 
on a day like this? You've never even 
been ruffled once all this week!” 

“Oh, yes, I have, too,” Norma 
laughed ruefully. “You just haven’t seen 
me, that’s all.” 

“But it’s true, Norma,’’ said another, 
“Nothing ever seems to bother you.” 

“Well, it’s not that things don’t bother 
me, actually,” returned Norma slowly, 
“but I guess I know what to do about 
them when they do.” 

“Norma, if that religion of yours can 
make a week like this go by easily and 
happily, I'd like to know more about it,” 
declared Jane. “I certainly need some- 
thing to give me a lift.” 

“Why not come along to Teachers Fel- 
Jowship with me on Monday night?” 
suggested Norma. “‘If you feel that way, 
I think you might be interested in our 
meetings. And we could have a talk, if 
you wish,” 

“It’s a date!” said Jane, as the bell 
rang. ‘What time?” 

On Monday night Jane accompanied 
her friend to Fellowship House, where 
the Teachers Christian Fellowship of that 
city held its biweekly supper meetings. 
Some forty-five teachers were sitting 
about, chatting informally. Norma in- 
troduced Jane, who was at once absorbed 
into the friendly group. ‘They do look 
happy,” thought Jane, “‘and they certain- 
ly make you feel at home.” 


The incidents comprising the introductory portion of this article have been adapted by permission 


from “Classroom Ambassadors’ by E. Margaret Clarkson, which was published in Revelation 


and copyright by Bible Magazine, Inc. 
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Supper over, a hymn was sung, and a 
teacher from a nearby school was called 
on to pray. “They sang that hymn as if 
they knew what the words meant,” de- 
cided Jane. “And I never heard anybody 
ptay like this before. She's talking to 
God as if He were someone she really 
knew !”” 

Bibles were passed, and opened at the 
passage for discussion, the first chapter 
of Philippians. “Philippians!” thought 
Jane. “What on earth is it all about? 
Whatever can they find to talk about 
there?” Then a girl, whom Jane recog- 
nized as coach of the winning basketball 
team in Inter-School Sports that fall, rose 
to lead the discussion. Jane listened in 
amazement as teacher after teacher asked 
or answered questions, discussed the pros 
and cons of the meaning of the text. 
“They all seem to love it,” marveled 
Jane. ‘It means something real to them. 
I wonder if it could have any meaning 
for me?” 

Discussion advanced to the twenty- 
first verse. “For to me to live is Christ,’ ”’ 
read the leader, ‘‘ ‘and to die is gain,’ 
What do you suppose Paul meant by 
that ?”” One by one, various teachers told 
something of what that verse meant in 
their lives. Suddenly Jane saw. So that’s 
what Norma had! “To me to live is 
Christ”! That was the answer! 

Next day Jane and Norma had a long 
talk. Jane went back again and again to 
Fellowship House, until finally one day 
she, too, knew what it meant to be able 
to say, ‘“To me to live is Christ.” 


* * w 


These stories are typical of the quiet 
but effective one-by-one evangelism be- 
ing carried on by the Teachers Christian 
Fellowship as one of the main methods 
in its program to win children and young 
people to Christ by winning the teacher 
first. 

The organization as such had its be- 
ginning in Canada ten years ago when a 
gtoup of Christian school teachers saw 
the need of banding together in their 
Witness for the Lord. Gradually, new 
gfoups were organized in other Canadian 
cities. Simultaneously, similar groups 
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came into being a few years later in 
three or four different parts of the 
United States, where it is now growing 
slowly but strongly in several areas. 

TCF is really one of the natural off- 
spring of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship; graduates who had known 
the strengthening influence of IVCF 
chapters in teachers’ colleges were the 
leaders in organizing this fellowship. In 
1945, TCF became officially affiliated 
with IVCF. 

Teachers of all levels—primary or sec- 
ondary—may become members of TCF, 
and it is possible to be a member even 
though one may be outside the reach of 
a regular chapter. Although pre-teachers 
may not belong, they are sought out and 
readily welcomed as members upon grad- 
uation. Veteran teachers are glad to be of 
help in guiding new teachers through 
that most difficult year of all—the first. 

The method of operation is simple. 
Groups of teachers who meet together 
for prayer and Bible study, who seek to 
win other teachers for Christ, and who 
can subscribe to the IVCF basis of faith 
may organize themselves into self-gov- 
erning chapters of the Teachers Christian 
Fellowship. As often as the budget will 
permit, newsletters are sent out to chap- 
ter members. Prayer bulletins are in- 
cluded. These letters perform a valuable 
function in linking the various groups 
together. 


The individual chapters meet as often 
for prayer and Bible study as their sched- 
ules will allow. In some cases, this is 
every week; in others, only once a month. 
The Bible discussion is usually led by one 
of the teachers, although occasionally 
outside speakers are invited, and then a 
special attempt is made to bring non- 
Christian teachers. 

In many of the areas where TCF is 
active, week-end or one-day conferences 
are held once or twice a year, usually 
in the fall or spring. Great spiritual bless- 
ing has marked these gatherings, as some 
teachers have found the Saviour, and 
others have heard God's call to a teach- 
ing ministry on the mission field. 

Besides the newsletters, an important 
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factor in stimulating interest in the work 
and in encouraging isolated teachers has 
been the TCF organ Credo, published 
three times a year. Beginning with the 
current issue, however, Credo becomes 
merged with His, so that hereafter, arti- 
cles of especial interest to teachers and 
future teachers will appear regularly in 
His as one of the new features of the 
enlarged magazine. 

Christian teachers in many places are 
just beginning to realize the many oppor- 
tunities offered by their profession for 
giving and living a whole-hearted wit- 
ness before their students and fellow 
teachers. The inspiration and practical 
help needed in maintaining such a wit- 
ness can be supplied by just such a group 
as the Teachers Christian Fellowship. 

Sometime ago, an educational inspec- 
tor in one of the large Canadian cities 
was asked if he thought there was value 
in an Organization such as TCF. He an- 
swered by asking the names of the teach- 
ers in the group in that city. On being 
told, he replied, ““Why, th¢y’re the cream 
of the crop!” 

Further information on starting a 
chapter of TCF, or contacting the nearest 
group may be had by writing to the 
Teachers Christian Fellowship, 30 St. 
Mary Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 









Did the activities 





of your IVCF chapter rate a write-up on the 
News of the Campus page this month? If not, 
it was probably because someone omitted send- 
ing to His a report of the latest happenings. 
This year each His secretary should act as His 
reporter, unless the chapter has made other 
arrangements for one. News items about 
groups too small for such an officer should be 
turned in by the chapter president or some- 
one appointed by him. 

News about chapter activities of all kinds, 
or the achievements of individual chapter 
members or alumni should include as many 
names as possible. Reporters should think in 
terms of: what are we doing that would be a 
good idea for other campuses? Facts, figures, 
and spelling should be accurate and complete. 
When enough worthwhile items are sent in, 
the News of the Campus feature will be ex- 
panded to two pages. 

The deadline for any given issue is the 25th 
of the second month before. That is, news 
items reported before January 25, for example, 
will appear in the March issue (released the 
end of February). Address all news items to 
His, News of the Campus Editor, 64 West 
Randolph, Chicago 1, Illinois. 








Bus LECTURING on the Calvinistic beliefs 
of colonial America, a professor recently 
stated: ‘There are many beautiful myths 
in the Bible that have much truth in 
them.’’ Then he cited Adam’s fall, com- 
menting that the story is a record of 
temptation in every man’s life. After pay- 
ing tribute to the ability of the writer of 
this third chapter of Genesis, he declared 
that one misses much of the beauty and 
value of the Bible by taking its stories too 
literally. 


Now this attitude toward the story of 
the fall is not*new. The great neo-orth- 
odox theologian Brunner has elaborated 
upon it in great detail. It is appealing 
but needs careful examination. 


If the human race is a unit, deriving 
from one original pair, as modern an- 
thropologists state, then there must have 
been a first act of sin; the third chapter 
of Genesis describes such an act. Why 
cannot this chapter be taken at its face 
value? 

It is true that there are many profound 
psychological factors in this narrative. 
Indeed, it is a masterpiece of psychologi- 
cal analysis, and many things recorded 
here will be found true in other great 
sins, 

But there are some factors here that 
must be confined exclusively to this ini- 
tial sin. If this were a general picture of 
a sin of any man at any time, the idea 
of paradise would have no application, 
because most of the human race today is 
not living in a paradise—slums, prisons, 
deserts, etc. Too, there is an original in- 
nocence here. Every man does not start 
with original innocence. Adam and Eve 
had been in perfect fellowship with God; 
mankind is not today, and he knows he 
isn’t. He does not naturally call God 
his Father unless he knows Christ. He 
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feels his guilt: Adam and Eve did not, 
before their fall. 

Moreover, this temptation began by a 
debate over the Word of God. All temp- 
tation does not so begin, because millions 
of people today are without the Word of 
God, and yet they fall into sin. Finally, 
there is a prophecy here of a coming re- 
deemer and the ultimate defeat of Satan, 
the instigator of sin. Does every man who 
sins get such a revelation? That shaft of 
light does not penetrate to a heart dark- 
ened by yielding to sin unless it comes 
from the Word of God, and millions and 
millions, and hundred of millions of 
people sin without experiencing that ray 
of hope. They know nothing of a future 
defeat of Satan and an ultimate victory 
by the seed of the woman. 

These are the reasons for not taking 
the story as a picture of every man’s sin. 
What, then, are the reasons for not tak- 
ing this literally ? 

We must remember, it is not only a 
matter of questioning Moses’ conviction 
that he was describing some historical 
event. The Apostle Paul in his Epistle 
to the Romans insists that all men fell 
through Adam. When one begins to 
tamper with the foundations of the New 
Testament doctrine of the fall and re- 
demption, he must sooner or later ques- 
tion God’s whole redemption program. 


* * *“ 


A professor in a western university 
repeats what many men who refuse to 
believe in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures take pleasure in declaring—that the 
Vishna, the Veda, the Talmud, and the 
Koran all claim to be writings given by 
divine revelation. He then raises the 
question: “Why is the Bible more likely 
to be truly divine than these writings?” 





To begin with, we should recognize 
that the Koran and the Talmud both con. 
tain many truths which are found in the 


Bible. Mohammed took many of his | 


truths from the Bible, and the Talmud 
sets out to comment on the Bible. 


One reason the New Testament is ob- 
viously superior to the Koran is that it 
sets forth a redeemer, the Lord Jesus 
Christ who, because He loved mankind, 
died for them and rose again from the 
dead. The Gospels end with an empty 
tomb; Mohammed was buried at Medina 
in 632. This difference alone lifts the 
Bible up to a plane which the Koran has 
never been able to reach. More than that, 
there are specific prophecies scattered all 
through the Word of God which have 
come to pass during the succeeding ages, 





This column is devoted to a discussion of 
anti-Biblical and anti-Christian statements 
made in the classroom—either by professor 
or textbook. Statements submitted should be 
quoted as exactly as possible. Remember tha 
by sending in the statements that have bothered 
you, you may be helping someone else. Aa: 
dress material submitted to this column to H1s, 
“But My Professor Says—’ 64 West Ran- 
dolph, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





The Koran does not prophesy one his- 
torical event that has taken place in the 
thirteen hundred years since Moham- 
med’s death. 

Now looking at the Vishna and the 
Veda, our Bible has an infinitely higher 
ethical ideal than these volumes, The 
Vishna and the Veda did not change the 
civilization of the Roman world, There 
is nothing in them to transform men. 

Then one can say, in regard to these 
and similar writings; there is a hope, 4 
light, a revelation of mercy in the Bible 
which they do not have. Is anyone in 
the western world today, in all our mod- 
ern civilization, turning back to these vol- 
umes for light and hope and comfort in 
this atomic age? No, they cannot meet 
the present needs of men. The Bible does 
meet those needs, and is meeting them. 
Millions of people united to Christ today 
have a peace and joy in believing in Him 
which no war or atom bomb or world 
confusion can destroy. 

Only by recognizing a divine origin 
for such a book can one adequately ac- 
count for its undeniable pre-eminence. 
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One PASTOR put it this way: “I'll have 
no play periods for my people. If we start 
them, worldly amusements will invade 
our church.” 

It is not hard to see what has brought 
about such a decision. To avoid the tar- 
nish of programs of dancing and movies, 
many conservative Christians have thus 
veered to complete withdrawal from all 
social activities in the church. Then there 
is another reason for such a withdrawal. 
It comes from young people who have 
been the victims of unqualified, un- 
trained leaders who have made “‘church 
recreation’’ synonymous with boredom. 

For a combination of these two rea- 
sons, it appears that the pendulum that 
has recently swung to teen clubs and 
flourishing adult socials is about to swing 
back to utter abandonment of all recrea- 
tion activities in the evangelical church. 


These discouragements have led far 
too many ministerial and Christian edu- 
cation students to channel their courses 
for pastoral duties, church visitation, or 
religious education, and to shy complete- 
ly away from any work in recreational 
activities. Perhaps this phenomenon 
more than any other is hastening the 
death of recreation in conservative 
churches because it is from these ranks 
that recreation leaders must be recruited. 

Unless something is done quickly to 
stop this trend, the cause of Christ will 
suffer immeasurable damage. The need 
is pressing. Struggling young people 
wrestle with problems of “Where can 
I meet my Christian friends?” “How can 
we have fun?” “What can we do and 
still follow Jesus’ pattern?” 

Trained recreationists can answer these 
questions with positive action. And it is 
immensely important that young people 
who have accepted Christ learn that He 
can and must go with them into every 
part of their lives. If Christ-honoring 
recreation is not taught, many will grow 
out of their effectiveness as Christians to 
lead lives of split interests: partly for 
Christ, partly for self. The other alterna- 
tive would be to become a hater of all 
recreational and social activities, believ- 
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serving Christ through PLAY 


by MARJORIE SHELLEY 


ing them all—from checkers to shuffle- 


board—the devil's instruments, 

Then too, trained recreationists have 
perhaps a broader field of service in per- 
sonal soul-winning among young people 
than any other Christian worker, for they 
have the regular avenues of approach 
plus intimacy of play. A keen Mexican 
won to Christ by his coach exclaimed, 
“I sure am glad I played ball with your 
team. You showed me how to meet Jesus. 
I wouldn’t have Him if I hadn’t been 
here.” 

You need not be a genius for this task, 
but a disgruntled personality will stand 
in your way. Why not rate yourself by 
these questions ? 

1. Do you walk with Christ in daily 
fellowship, taking Him into every activ- 
ity ? 

2. Is it fun for you to work with 
people, and are you concerned about 
their relationship to God? 

3. Can you take a joke? 

4. Are you enthusiastic, peppy, glad 
to be alive? 

5. Are you eager to serve wherever 
you are needed? (A recreationist who 
can’t or won't “pinch hit” isn’t much 
good.) 

6. Do you believe in Christian recrea- 
tion ? 

If you can answer yes to these ques- 
tions, you can do Christ’s work through 
play. 

Begin preparation now. Schedule as 
much physical education, handcraft, art, 
and music as your registrar will allow. 
You do not have to be an expert in each 


field, but get a brief look at each—so 
that you can direct the play if there is 
no better leader around. Then try to be 
really good at leading one type of recrea- 
tion—be it swimming, games, singing, 
band, sewing, or carving. 

If you are attending a liberal arts col- 
lege, study carefully your courses in 
counseling, psychology, and education; 
and don’t neglect the courses in physical 
education that you can get into your pro- 
gram. If you prefer, a bachelor’s degree 
in physical education from a university 
or teachers’ college and a master’s in re- 
ligious education makes a good combina- 
tion for the recreationist. 

Formal education is good for tech- 
niques, but it is the practice that will 
really make you a top-notch recreation 
leader. Seize every opportunity to serve 
on social committees—for school, Inter- 
Varsity, and church functions, Always be 
available to substitute for something or 
someone that doesn’t show up; that way 
you'll always get lots of experience. Test 
the techniques learned in classes, and 
plan as carefully as possible. Don’t ever 
be a bore! 

If you are working your way through 
school, take a job with the Christian Cen- 
ter or help on a playground or a nursery 
school or a YMCA. 

Directing church recreation is a full- 
time job. The day of half-planned parties 
and partly executed play programs is 
past. Our evangelical churches need the 
benefits of a well-rounded social life. So 
try serving Christ through play, never 
forgetting that it is He whom you serve. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
Legend.”” Why ?—because the only book 
coming up out of the ancient world down 
to the time of Aristotle is this Bible 
which we love and which points us to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This proposes a question. Why /s this 
the only book coming out of that ancient 
time which is worth considering in the 
light of modern science? Why is it still 
seen to be, though not a scientific text- 
book, a volume containing no statements 
contrary to the fundamentally accepted 
facts of science? The book must have had 
an unusual origin; that origin was the 
mind of God. 

The Bible and history 

The superior value of the historical 
pages of the Old Testament has been 
confessed by many modern historians. 
Professor Stanley A. Cook, in the first 
volume of the Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory says, “The Israelites certainly man- 
ifest a genius for historical construction, 
and the Old Testament embodies the old- 
est history writing extant.’’* Turning to 
the New Testament, Professsor James T. 
Shotwell, definitely not a Christian, in 
The History of History says, “Luke, as 
the Acts of the Apostles shows, was an 
educated man who compiled his history 
out of various sources, was accurate in 
geography, and painstaking, and his 
work stands easily alongside the best 
pagan histories of his time.’’® As an in- 
dication of the dependability of Old 
Testament history, one observes that the 
third volume of the Cambridge Ancient 
History, entitled “The Assyrian Em- 
pire,” has three indexes, one of which 
is to biblical passages. In the index to 
names in this volume there are 23 refer- 
ences to Herodotus, 7 to Thucydides, 5 
to Strabo, and 1 to Pliny, but 1104 ref- 
erences to 1002 different passages taken 
from 34 Old Testament books. We do 
not have to apologize for our Bible, 
either because of scientific errors or be- 
cause of historical blunders. 

The contemporaneity of the Bible 

Hardly a week passes but that some 
passage in the Word of God is given 
prominence in our larger daily papers. 
I noticed, for example, that Dr. Chaim 
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Weizmann closed his October 13 address 
before the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
United Nations Palestine Committee 
with these words from the eleventh chap- 
ter of Isaiah, “The Lord shall set his 
hand again the second time to recover 
the remnant of his people...and he 
shall set up an ensign for the nations, 
and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, 
and gather together the dispersed of Ju- 
dah from the four corners of the earth.’’® 


The justified criticism of the Bishop 
of Birmingham by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury concerns a question that goes 
right back to the Gospels, namely, the 
miracles performed by the Lord Jesus. 
But not for a long time has the mysteri- 
ous power and applicability of the Bible 
been revealed quite as acutely as in the 
opening of this atomic age. Mr. William 
L. Lawrence of the New York Times 
said, when on the 16th of July he saw 
the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
Zero, New Mexico, that he could think 
of only one thing—the words of God 
in the first chapter of Genesis, “Let 
there be light.”?° Professor M. C. Otto, 
an outstanding defender of atheism, in 
a recent article in the Antioch Review, 
asserting that the way of life must be 
changed in its basic purposes, or Isaiah's 
prophecy will come true, quotes these 
words from that ancient record, “Their 
land shall be soaked with blood . . . from 
generation to generation it shall lie 
waste; none shall pass through it for ever 
and ever. But the cormorant and the bit- 
tern shall possess it . . . thorns shall come 
up in her palaces, nettles and brambles 
in the fortress thereof: and it shall be 
an habitation of dragons, and a court for 
owls.”?1 Mr. John M. McCullough, of 
the Inquirer Washington Bureau, after 
witnessing the two atomic bomb tests in 
Bikini lagoon entitled one of his articles, 
“Atomic Energy for War, New Beast of 
Apocalypse,” in which he said, “This 
atomic energy for military purposes is 


the fifth beast of the apocalypse.” 


To quote only one more author, Dr. 
Frederick L. Schuman, Woodrow Wil- 
son Professor of Government at Wil- 
liams College, in his new work, Soviet 





Politics at Home and Abroad, uses the 
following phrases at different divisions 
of his book, “Faith and Works,” 
“Swords and Plowshares,’’ ‘‘Promised 
Land,” “Apocalypse,” and “The Gos. 
pel.” “Bolshevism,” says Dr. Schuman, 
“is not the beast of Revelation, as many 
outraged Christians and capitalists long 
assumed, but the atomic bomb already 
recalls the vial of wrath poured out by 
the fourth angel: ‘And power was given 
unto him to scorch men with fire. And 
men were scorched with great heat, and 
blasphemed the name of God, which 
hath power over these plagues: and they 
repented not to give him glory.’ 25 In 
this strange day of ours, a day of confu- 
sion, fear, of enormous strides in inven- 
tions and the unveiling of nature's 
secrets, I do not find men outside of 
classical studies quoting from Vergil or 
Cicero or Plutarch or Aristotle, or turn- 
ing to the pages of these ancient sages 
for comfort, strength, light, and leading; 
in fact, it would seem that the more un- 
settled our day becomes, the more dis- 
tinctly is seen the pre-eminence of the 
Word of God over other literature. 


There are many other subjects which 
could be discussed here. Two things, 
however, I must add. One is that the 
Bible has a completeness, a finality, 
reaching on into the eternities which 
gives those who read and believe its 
revelation a sense of peace and of deliv- 
erance from groping and restlessness 
which no other book in the world has 
ever been able to give. Plato himself con- 
fessed to Socrates, “I dare say that you, 
Socrates, feel as I do, how very hard or 
almost impossible is the attainment of 
any certainty about questions such 4s 
these in the present life. And yet | 
should deem him a coward who would 
not prove what is said about them to the 
uttermost, or whose heart failed him be- 
fore he had examined them on every side. 
And he should persevere until he has 
achieved one of two things: either +he 
should discover, or be taught the truth 
about them, or, if this is impossible, we 
would have him take the best and most 
irrefragable of human theories, and let 
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this be the raft upon which he sailed 
through life—not without risk, as I 
admit, if he cannot find some word of 
God which will more surely and safely 
catty him.”** No Christian ever rises 
from reading the Scriptures with such a 
groan as that. 


One subject deserves an entire article, 
but I can give it only a concluding para- 
graph—though I think it is far more 
important than anything that has been 
touched upon yet in this article: the 
Bible exercises power in the lives and 
over the lives of men, a power for good 
and righteousness that no other book in 
the world has been able to exert. Mil- 
lions of people have stood at the open 
graves of loved ones and returned to 
their desolate homes comforted with the 
promises of the Word of God, nurtured 
with a hope that fadeth not away. Multi- 
tudes of men and women in every age 
have been delivered from the grip of sin, 
the allurements of the world, and their 
own mean selfishness, by the emanci- 
pating power of the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures. Savages have become men of 
meekness and gentleness; men and wo- 
men once slaves to the flesh have been 
ushered into a life of purity—purity of 
deed and thought—and delivered from 
sinful passions by Jesus Christ as He is 
revealed in the Word of God. 


Holding this book to their breasts, 
men have dared to stand before kings 
and dictators, refusing to submit to the 
unjustified orders of brutal monarchs. 
The Bible emancipates men from slavery 
of every form, and prevents them from 
becoming the cringing servants of any be- 
ing. Superstitions, myths, pagan non- 
sense—all vanish with the entrance of the 
light of the Word of God. The Western 
World did not have to wait for modern 
science to deliver it from the myths of 
Greece and Rome regarding this uni- 
verse; the Word of God had long before 
delivered those who placed their trust in 
Christ. Above all, this is the volume that 
unveils for us the only sinless being who 
ever walked this earth, who is ever the 
hope, the promise, the assurance of the 
victory of truth, and love, who shall re- 
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place the warring, unrighteous king- 
doms of this earth with His own perfect 
Kingdom. 

How could the Bible help being the 
greatest of the great books of the world? 
Here our most elemental questions are 


answered; here alone true deliverance is_ 


provided; here the true God is revealed; 
here salvation from sin is offered; here 
is light upon the future with the assur- 
ance of a life to come; here is the hope 
of men who are weary of self and long 
for a free, holy, and satisfying life. 
Rightly did our Lord say, ‘“‘Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.” 

Of this glorious sentence, Canon Lid- 
don once said, “Write down these words, 
dear brethren, on the title page of your 
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Answers to Quiz on Page 23 

1. Peter, James, and John. (Mark 14: 
32-41) 2. Removal of arib, which was 
used in forming a woman. (Gen, 2:21- 
23) 3. David said, ". . . who can 
stretch forth his hand against the Lord’s 
anointed, and be guiltless?” (1 Sam. 26: 
1-12) 4. Both, (Matt. 25:1-5) 5. 
Lazarus (John 11:11) 6. (1) labour- 
ing (2) abundance (Eccl. 5:12) 7. 
The Apostle Paul’s (1 Cor. 15:51) 
8. “They laughed him to scorn.” (Luke 
8:41-42; 49-56) 9. (c) sleeping (Jo- 
nah 1:5) 10. (c) /ight (Eph. 5:14). 
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New Testaments, that when you open 
that blessed book they may remind you 
of what you are doing; you are approach- 
ing the One Teacher whose authority is 
not impaired by time. Write them down, 
fathers and mothers, but especially you 
who are Christian mothers, that you may 
never forget to teach your children, more 
carefully and thoroughly than anything 
that merely commands success in earthly 
life, those words which are more pre- 
cious than ever before at the hour of 
death, and which are triumphantly justi- 
fied beyond the veil. Write them down, I 
pray you, in your books and in your 
hearts, gentle and simple, lettered and 
unlearned, old and young, that they may 
help you while the day of trial lasts, to 


set your feet upon the Rock, and order 
your goings. Never in the morning leave 
your room without asking, ‘What do 
these blessed Words, what does some one 
of them, say to me for guidance, or sup- 
port, or instruction, or warning in the 
work of the day?’ Never lie down at 
night without bringing what has been 
thought and said and done to be judged 
by the Word of the Divine Teacher, that 
you may ask His pardon where you have 
gone astray, or thank Him for His grace 
when you have been enabled to conquer. 
To make those words the rule of life and 
thought must needs be the effort of a true 
Christian. God grant that we may make 
it while yet we can, and may find at our 
last hour, from a personal experience, 
that the words which do not pass away 
are also the words of Eternal Life.’ 


Professor Edmund W. Sinnott, Dean 
of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University, and President-Elect of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, speaking at the centen- 
nial celebration of the famous school of 
which he is now the head, gave the fol- 
lowing warning: ‘‘Man’s control over 
the forces of the material has grown to be 
far greater than his mastery of himself. 
Let us face the fact that what the world 
must have is a fuller cultivation of those 
qualities which are best termed spiritual. 
The intellect is important in ethics and 
aesthetics, but there is something in them 
deeper still which rises from within and 
is not subject to reason or to logic. Un- 
less these inner forces can be tamed and 
cultivated till they will help guide our 
course, we shall destroy ourselves.’’?¢ 
The only source of real spiritual power 
communicating divine life, able to de- 
liver men from the dominion of natural- 
ism and materialism, the only power that 
can change a natural man so as to make 
him a spiritual man is the power avail- 
able in the Word of God, and in the tri- 
une God who is here revealed. This the 
Psalmist knew centuries ago, and many 
have known since: “My soul cleaveth 
unto the dust: quicken thou me accord- 
ing to thy word” (Psalm 119:25). 


In a day when science and the investi- 
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gation of the phenomena of nature are 
dominating the thinking of the whole 
civilized world, the Bible will continue 
to remain the greatest and most needed 
book in the world, because it alone with 
certainty reveals Him who created this 
natural world, and by whom the whole 
universe holds together; and to know 
Him, as Christ Himself said, is life in- 
deed. In a day demanding historical 
truth, when the myths, and superstitions, 
and stories arising from the hopes and 
imaginations of men offer no secure 
foundation, the Bible will continue to 
remain the greatest of the great books of 
the world, for it records a divine purpose 
in history, the greatest single historical 
fact of history—the incarnation, the min- 
istry, the death and resurrection of the 
Son of God—and end of history, when 
Satan—after one final, convulsive effort 
to deceive and dominate this earth—will 
be defeated, and the kingdom of right- 
eousness will be set up, over which the 
King of kings will rule. At a time when 
our statesmen are insisting that what man 
must now experience is a cleansing of the 
heart and a change of his nature, in these 
pages alone do we find the true formula 
for the renewal of life. In a world being 
enveloped with darker and darker clouds 
of fear and despair, we will more than 
ever need the unquenchable light that 
streams from the undiminished hope set 
forth in these holy pages. This atomic 
age has already made antiquated thou- 
sands of textbooks, but in the confusion, 
alarm, and uncertainty which have been 
ushered in with the dawn of this new 
age, the Bible will be more needed than 
ever, because here alone, in the midst of 
a babel of voices speaking confessedly 
out of bewilderment and fear, we have 
the Word of God. 

This is the book which—though hated 
by those who will not have God rule over 
them, burned by enemies, ridiculed by 
unbelieving intellectualists, imitated by 
those who would attempt to found some 
new religion, labeled antiquated, mis- 
taken, filled with myth and legend, torn 
into thousands of pieces by the grinding 
laws of literary and higher criticism— 
still remains unscorched, unbroken, the 
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anvil on which the hammers of its ene- 
mies break, the wall against which these 
waves of unbelief batter in vain; and in 
a day when literacy is higher than ever 
in the history of the world, and more 
books are being produced than ever be- 
fore, when the secrets of nature are being 
wrung from her in an amazing way, the 
Word of God remains the greatest of the 
great books of the world, more needed 
than ever for the light, comfort, truth, 
hope, and liberty it promises. Even with 
more reasons than could have been pos- 
sible three thousand years ago, we cry 
out with the Psalmist of old, ‘My heart 
standeth in awe of thy word” (Psalm 
119:161). 
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joy and gladness, slaying oxen, and killing 
sheep, eating flesh, and drinking wine: let 
us eat and drink; for tomorrow we shall 
die.’ ’’ The verses are from Isaiah 22:12, 13. 

13Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet Politics at 
Home and Abroad, pp. 39, 50, 58, 59. 

14Plato in the Phaedo, 85. (Jowett’s trans., 
Vol. I, p. 463). 

15H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of 
Christ, p. 18. 

16New York Times, Oct. 18, 1947. 
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tions of life. “The kingdom of God; 
not meat and drink; but righteousnes 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghos’ 
(Romans 14:17). 

Whether capitalism ends at all, 
whether it ends with a bang or a whim. 
per, is of no smmediate concern to th 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

If the new order be a classless sociey 
or a society of classes (which is mor 
likely), the Word of God will continy 
to jolt the mind of natural man and t 
cut across his thought, ever the same ye 
with ever new relevance: “Repent y 
therefore, and be converted, that you 
sins may be blotted out’’ (Acts 3:19) 

Likewise, rising and crumbling socid 
structures are important only in so fa 
as they give better opportunity for call 
ing men to repentance and faith. Socid 
chaos may indeed be the minister of Goi 
to jolt the complacency and penetrat 
the darkness of men’s minds. ‘Tha 
turnest man to destruction; and sayes, 
Return, ye children of men” (Psalm 90 
>). 

Nevertheless, it would be contrary to 
the plain words of Scripture and to th 
example set by Christ Himself to under 
state the importance of Christian charity 
Christ said that loving one’s neighbor a 
oneself was like unto the first and great 
commandment, that ‘“Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind’ 
(Matthew 22:37). In bearing one an 
other’s burdens we fulfill the law of 
Christ (Galatians 6:2). This is the prin 
ciple for the moral life of the individual 

The prime function of the Church 
to declare unto men all the counsel of 
God, so that it might please God “‘by th 
foolishness of preaching to save thet 
that believe” (I Corinthians 15:21). 


Either/or 

“Nothing is easier than to give t 
Christian asceticism a socialist tinge,’ 
Marx said in the Manifesto. 

Let us heed the warning. 

Socialism has found too many protag: 
onists within the Church. These have for 
gotten that, even if we could be certain 


(Continued next page, column 1) 
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that socialism is the next stage in social 
development, like all our little systems 
it will have its day and cease to be. It 
provides no panacea for the ills of men, 
because it leaves the problem of his evil 
nature untouched. 

Marxism has been accorded a sympa- 
thetic hearing by liberal Christianity in 
some quarters. Some have fallen too 
readily to the specious suggestion that 
while Christ taught the ethic, it took 
Lenin to put it into practice, so that Com- 
munism is a kind of “applied Christian- 
ity. 

To believe in this way that a Christ- 
like spirit can derive from Marxist doc- 
trine and belief is arrant nonsense. It is 
to imagine that a rearrangement of man’s 
external affairs will solve the problem of 
his sin, to dream of a system “‘so per- 
fect that no one will need to be good,” 
to miss the point of God's revelation, 
and to make vain the death of His Son. 

There is no scope for reconciliation 
here. Nothing can dull the sharpness of 
the Either/Or. 

It is either God or the dialectic; reve- 
lation or rationalism; redemption or 
human progress; repentance or glory in 
human achievement; righteousness 
which is of God by faith or unrighteous- 
ness; the Kingdom of God or the class- 
less society. 
1H. Sabine, History of Political Theory. 

2 See e.g., J. B. S. Haldane, Marxist Philoso- 
phy and the Sciences. 

* G. H. Sabine, op. cit. 

* Franz Hildebrand, This is the Message. 


° D. R. Davies, Christianity and Marxism 
° D. R. Davies, op. cit. 
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filled with a holy ambition toward God 
and of a life characterized by patient and 
consistent practical goodness. Does my 
life exhibit such a balance between inner 
aspiration and outward behavior? (3) 
Does God judge all men alike regardless 
of their light? Distinguish here three 
standards of light, that of nature (v. 14), 
the moral law (v. 12), and the gospel 
(v. 16). How does God look upon those 
Who truly seek to please Him according 


to the light they have? Study Acts 10: 
34, 35, 
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Sunday, January 4 
ROMANS 2:17-29 (1) What was the 
particular sin of the Jews for which they 
are here arraigned? What attitude to- 
wards God did their conduct produce? 
What attitude does mine? Consider 
Matt. 5:16. (2) What is essential if out- 
ward religious ceremonies are to have 
any value? What did God desire the rite 
of circumcision to signify? See Gen. 17: 
9-14. (3) Is there anything correspon- 
ding to circumcision for the Christian? 
Read Coal. 2:11, 12. 
Monday, pn 
ROMANS 3:1-18 (1) A profound prob- 
lem is raised here: If God's righteous- 
ness is revealed more clearly because of 
Israel’s sin, is God justified in punishing 
Israel for their sin? (2) Note Paul's an- 
swer. The Jews had been blessed by God 
with many privileges, especially as the 
recipients of His revealed will in the 
Scriptures (v. 2). Although they failed 
God many times, yet He remained faith- 
ful to His promises. But their privileged 
position does not relieve them of their 
guilt—for their God is also the Judge 
of the world (v. 6) and impartial in His 
judgments (2:11). (3) Do I ever ex- 
cuse doubtful practices on the ground of 
a good result (v. 8) ? 
Tuesday, January 6 
ROMANS 3:19-31 (1) How do wv. 19, 
20 conclude the argument from 1:17 up 
to this point? Every Christian should 
memorize vv. 21-26, the great statement 
of justification by faith. No man can at- 
tain to God’s standard (v. 23) of right- 
eousness as laid down in the law. But 
there is another righteousness of God 
that is extended to man, What is the basis 
of this righteousness? (3) So God has 
made perfect provision, consistent with 
His own holy character, for declaring the 
guilty (v. 19) not guilty (v. 26). Have 
I put in my application for such a justi- 
fication ? What must accompany this ap- 
plication ? Cp. Eph. 2:8. 
Wednesday, January 7 

RoMANS 4 (1) This chapter shows 
by the case of Abraham and the statement 
of David that justification by faith apart 
from works is not a new doctrine out of 
harmony with the Old Testament. (2) 


Abraham righteous apart from works, 
from circumcision and from law (vv. 11, 
23, 24)? (3) Study the character of 
Abraham's faith (vv. 17-22). He be- 
lieved God as to the supernatural birth 
of his son and trusted in His power to 
raise him even from the dead (cp. Heb. 
11:17-19). Am I walking in the steps of 
such faith, or do I “believe”’ in the gospel 
with mental reservations? Think over 
v. 24. A strong faith always brings glory 
to God (v. 20). 

Thursday, January 8 

ROMANS 5:1-11 (1) Define the source 
of all the blessings in this chapter (vv. 
1, 2, 9, 11, 17, 21). Note how God’s 
gifts of peace and glory (2:10) are se- 
cured. (2) If God chooses to send diffi- 
culties and hardships into my life, how 
do I react ? What is God’s purpose in al- 
lowing these, and what is the process by 
which I may realize the divine goal ? Cp. 
Ps, 42:5, 11. (3) Is there any basis for 
the claim that a God of love can never 
pour out His wrath upon the world? Cp. 
the ‘‘wrath” (v. 9) with that of 1:18. 
What is the only basis for confidence in 
God’s love? Note the two words to de- 
scribe the objects of His love. 

Friday, January 9 

ROMANS 5:12-21 (1) What is the main 
point of similarity in the comparison be- 
tween Adam and Christ? Note that vv. 
15 & 16 mention two contrasts: ‘The 
work of grace does not entirely corres- 
pond to the fall of man.” In what re- 
spect? And v. 16: “It was not one man’s 
act of sin that led to God's gift of life, 
as was the case in the sentence of death.” 
(2) Find in this passage an answer to the 
common question: How can one man’s 
death avail, not merely for one sinner, 
but for many? (3) The sentence of 
death came upon all men, and all proved 
themselves worthy of it by actual sin- 
ning. If by grace I have received the 
promise of life, am I demonstrating 
God's power by actual righteousness (v. 
19)? (4) Note the repeated emphasis 
on the “‘reigning’’ power in man’s life. 
What sovereign principle rules me? 


Saturday, January 10 
RoMANS 6:1-11 (1) To know how I 


What was God’s purpose in reckoning may actually be freed from the domina- 
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tion of sin, what two facts must I grasp 
(v. 5)? Note that truth must be appre- 
hended by the mind and will as a pre- 
liminary step towards experiencing its 
power. (2) “Freed” in v. 7 is literally 
“justified.” The meaning is “justice has 
no more claims on a dead man for his 
shortcomings.” So sin, once our master, 
can no longer dominate those who will- 
ingly identify themselves as those for 
whom Christ paid the utmost penalty of 
sin. (3) Think over the phrase ‘“new- 
ness of life.” Is that merely “turning over 
a new leaf” or the making of New Year's 
resolutions? What is the source of this 
new life and what is its purpose (vv. 4, 
10, 11) ? Cp. Il Cor. 5:15. 


Sunday, January II 
ROMANS 6:12-23 (1) At one time I was 


under the domination of sin, But Christ 
has made me free. Now if I sin, I am vol- 
untarily presenting (v. 13) my services 
to my former master. But what is the 
glorious alternative? (2) Two masters 
are here pictured and contrasted. Cp. 
Matt. 6:24. Which has the rightful claim 
upon me now? What kind of service 
does He require? What kind is He re- 
ceiving from me? (3) Contrast the re- 
wards of these two masters, noting that 
one is considered as something justly 
earned but the other as something be- 
yond all deserving—"‘a free gift.” Mem- 
Orize v. 23. 

Monday, January 12 

RoMANS 7 (1) What truth did Paul 
seek to elucidate by the analogy of the 
marriage bond? Correspondingly, what 
has caused the snapping of the bond of 
sin that held me? (2) What was the 
purpose of the law in regard to sin? 
What experience made Paul admit that 
the law was good and he was a sinner? 
(3) God has a path of victory over sin, 
which He delights to reveal to those of 
us who can honestly say the words of 
¥, 22. 

Tuesday, January 13 

ROMANS 8:1-18 (1) The law was given 
to reveal sin in its true colors. In what 
respect was this inadequate for man? 
How did God meet man’s real need? 
(2) What is the supreme test to deter- 
mine spiritual life (v. 9) ? What impor- 
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tant change takes place in those in whom 
the Spirit of God comes to dwell? (3) 
V. 10 states the twofold nature of the 
believer. My body is still mortal, i.e. sub- 
ject to death because of the death penalty 
for sin: but my spirit is alive forever be- 
cause Of Christ’s righteousness on my 
behalf. What is the further glorious hope 
set before me in v.11? (4) Meanwhile, 
what is the path of victory over the deeds 
of my yet unredeemed body (v. 13) ? 
Wednesday, January 14 

RoMANS 8:19-39 (1) Who are the sons 
of God and what is meant in v. 19 by 
their manifestation ? Cp. I Jn. 3:2 & Col. 
3:4. (2) Sorrow and trouble pervade 
the whole creation (‘‘creature,’”’ vv. 19, 
20). What provision has God made for 
the Christian living in the midst of such 
a scene (vv. 26, 27)? (3) Does the 
knowledge of the Holy Spirit's sharing 
in my sorrows, of Christ's continual 
prayer on my behalf, and of God’s sure 
and marvelous purposes enable me to 
have the same victorious outlook as Paul 
had in relation to the trials and testings 
of this life (vv. 18, 35-39) ? 
Thursday, January 15 

ROMANS 9:1-18 (1) Does the glorious 


knowledge of God’s predestination of 
His own, His power to make all things 
work together for good to them that love 
Him, and the confidence that nothing 
shall be able to separate us from Him— 
develop in me a smug satisfaction and 
lack of concern for others? Did it for 
Paul (vv. 1-3)? (2) What two ex- 
amples are cited here to prove that God’s 
sovereign choice of men for His purposes 
antedates their own choice of action? 
(3) Tremendous problems face us here. 
But write down the definite facts taught 
concerning God (vv. 6, 11, 14, 15). No 
one in heaven will ever be able to say, 
“I am here because of my good deeds 
or because of another's earnest desiring” 
(v. 16). What is the only reason that any 
of us shall ever give? 


Friday, January 16 ‘ 
RoMANS 9:19-33 (1) The first eight 


chapters of Romans have shown that 
God is righteous in the exercise both of 
His wrath and of His grace. (2) What 
is a suitable title for c. 9? Study Paul’s 
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answer to the objection here raised that 
God acts in partiality and thus unjustly, 
(3) What is the reason for the quotation 
from Hosea in vv. 25, 26? Do I fit in 
anywhere here? (4) What is the only 
way by which I may pursue and lay hold 
on the righteousness God requires? 
Saturday, Januarg 17 

ROMANS 10 (1) What answer may be 
found here to the argument that God 
will surely not require any more of a 
man than that he does the best he can 
(v. 3)? Is there any objective standard 
of righteousness and where is it to be 
discovered (v. 4)? (3) Even when the 
gospel message has been proclaimed (yy, 
16) and heard (v. 18) and understood 
(v. 19), what is still needed to bring sal- 
vation to any human heart? What sad 
possibility is revealed by Israel’s ex. 
ample? 

Sunday, January 18 

ROMANS 11:1-24 (1) What two evi 
dences are here given to show that God 
has not repudiated His chosen people, 
Israel (vv. 1, 4,5)? (2) “Blinded” in 
v. 7 really means “hardened.” What had 
Israel done before God sent the judicial 
blindness of v. 8? See Heb. 3:7-13: 
‘Harden not your hearts... lest any of 
you be hardened.” (3) The illustration 
of the olive tree represents the church of 
God as one throughout the ages. From 
this analogy what warning is set forth 
for the Gentiles and what encouragement 
for the Jews? (4) Meanwhile is God's 
blessing so evident in me that my Jewish 
acquaintances are aroused to a real jeal: 
ousy (v. 14) ? And to what end? 
Monday, January 19 

ROMANS 11:25-36 (1) In chapters 9, 
10, 11 Paul shows the Gentiles that Israel 
has been rejected only for a time. What 
is God's purpose during this time (Ads 


EVERY MORNING... 


After you have finished answering @ 
day's specific questions, review by ansv 
ing these important queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek 
follow by God's help? 

2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid ot! 
forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim;? 
so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (# 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Chi? 
God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage WO" 
should be my prayer for today ? 
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15:14) ? What will take place when the 
“completion” of the Gentiles is accom- 
plished (vv. 25, 26)? (2) Am I ig- 
norant of God’s secret (v. 25) concern- 
ing Israel? Read Jer. 31:31-37, the pas- 
sage from which v. 27 is quoted, and 
judge whether or not God has any future 
blessing for the Jews. (3) Memorize v. 
33. Am I willing to trust God even 
though I may not discern His ways? As 
I study His Word, does my spirit react 
in the same way as Paul’s to the God who 
is sovereign over all, yet Father of all 
mercies ? 

Tuesday, January 20 

RoMANS 12 (1) For true spiritual serv- 
ice what should be my attitude towards 
my physical body? Am I told to indulge, 
ignore, or subdue it? If not, what must 
Ido? (2) Is it my habit to ask God to 
alter circumstances instead of asking 
Him to give me a new outlook upon the 
circumstances ? When body and mind are 
rightly dealt with before God, what 
happy experience is to be expected? (3) 
The results of this new mind are pictured 
in vv. 3-21, Think through each com- 
mand. In my relationships with others— 
fellow Christians, the needy, strangers, 
persecutors and mankind in general— 
am I directed by selfish motives or do I 
see in each an opportunity to serve the 
Lord (v. 11)? 

Wednesday, January 21 

RoMANS 13 (1) Does my loyalty to God 
as a Christian exempt me from obedience 
to constituted authority? Do I exercise 
my own judgment about college rules or 
the government’s laws? What motive 
other than fear of penalty (v. 5) should 
impel my co-operation? (2) What did 
Christ set up as the measure for our love 
towards others (Jn. 15:12)? (3) What 
is the only way of overcoming the prob- 
lem of self-indulgence (v. 14) ? 
Thursday, January 22 

Romans 14:1-12 (1) What two com- 
mands must I obey (a) in relation to a 
fellow Christian whose conscience keeps 
him from doing certain things which I 
allow and (b) towards a fellow Chris- 
tian who feels free to do what my con- 
science forbids? (2) Does this passage 
teach that Christians are invariably led 
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to the same conclusion in doubtful mat- 
ters? (3) Why is the fact of the judg- 
ment seat introduced in v. 10? What are 
the implied contrasts of v. 12 in the 
words ‘‘of himself” and ‘to God”? (4) 
Will my conduct today be governed by 
the conscious realization of the truth of 
v. 8? Cp. II Cor. 5:15. 


Friday, January 23 
ROMANS 14:13-23 (1) What is the very 


real danger connected with Christian lib- 
erty? Cp. I Cor. 8:11. Throughout this 
passage substitute for ‘‘meat”’ the thing 
which you feel free to do but which ad- 
versely affects a weaker Christian. How 
valuable do I estimate these things in the 
light of the sacrifice of Christ for that 
weaker brother? (2) What motives 
should actuate my conduct before fellow 
believers (vv. 15, 19)? (3) Does my 
Christian life afford others a series of 
negatives on certain things or a positive 
proof of the Holy Spirit's presence? 
Which pleases God and gains the respect 
of men (vv. 17, 18) ? 

Saturday, January 24 

ROMANS 15:1-13. (1) What makes me 
reluctant to show consideration for the 
weaker brother (v. 1)? On what does 
Paul base his appeal for such considera- 
tion? Observe throughout the epistles 
that this is constantly used as the basis of 
almost every appeal; e.g. Eph. 5:2, 25; 
Phil. 2:3-8; Col. 3:13; I Pet. 2:20-23. 
(2) When as Christians we fail to agree 
among ourselves and are unable to bear 
with one another's weaknesses, what 
great end remains unrealized (v. 6) ? 
(3) A believing Jew may thank God for 
sending Christ in fulfillment of the O.T. 
promises, But what cause of thanksgiving 
is Christ to us Gentiles? (4) Does v. 13 
leave any loophole for depression and 
discontent? What great source of com- 
fort has God provided (v. 4) ? 
Sunday, January 25 

ROMANS 15:14-33 (1) What was 
Paul’s special ministry and what was his 
ambition in accomplishing it? (2) In 
what way would God have me discharge 
my debt to those who have been His in- 
struments for my spiritual blessing? Has 
any of this fruit been sealed to my ac- 
count? (3) Paul asked for prayer that 


he might visit Rome “‘with joy by the will 
of God.” What did God’s will for him 
eventually involve? Read Acts 27 & 28. 
Could he still speak of the “good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God” ? See 
Phil. 1:12. 


Monday, January 26 

ROMANS 16 (1) With each comment 
on the various believers’ ministry, cp. 
Heb. 6:10. This list is but a faint picture 
of God's heavenly record. (2) What is 
God's twofold command to us in regard 
to those who promulgate unscriptural 
theories and cause division amongst 
Christians? (3) Our greatest adversary’s 
defeat is assured (v. 20). But meanwhile 
what is the path of victory against his 
assaults (Jas. 4:7)? (4) What is the 
mystery referred to in v. 25? Am I obey- 
ing the “commandment of the everlast- 
ing God’ in making this mystery 
known? 

Tuesday, January 27 

JosHuA 1 (1) Note the repeated ap- 
peals to Joshua to be strong and courage- 
ous. Had he hitherto shown himself de- 
ficient in this respect ? Cp. Ex. 17:8-13 & 
Num. 14:6-10. If God has given me 
grace for certain occasions, am I apt to 
assume that I no longer need His instruc- 
tions and help in meeting similar 
situations? (2) Observe the Lord’s stip- 
ulation for success, “If ever any man’s 
business might have excused him from 
meditation, one would think Joshua's 
might at this time.” (3) If the Lord 
provides me with a measure of settled- 
ness and security (v. 15), what does He 
expect of me in relation to less fortunate 
fellow Christians? Cp. Gal. 6:2, 10. 
Wednesday, January 28 

JosHuA 2 (1) Did Joshua’s dependence 
on the Lord lead him to neglect human 
means of strategy? (2) The king of 
Jericho as well as Rahab had heard the 
report about the Israelites. What was the 
remarkable reaction of Rahab that won 
her a place among the heroes of Heb. 11? 
Compare her faith with that of the Is- 
raelites who had been eye-witnesses of 
God's mighty acts (Num. 14:3,11). (3) 
What was the resulting conviction of the 
spies’ reconnoitre (v. 24)? This is al- 
ways a necessary condition for God- 
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given victories. Cp. II Chron. 20:20 & 
Mark 11:23, 24. 

Thursday, January 29 

JosHuA 3 (1) What two results were to 
be achieved by the miraculous passage 
over Jordan (vv. 7, 10) ? Is the manifes- 
tation of the presence of God in a man’s 
life that which gives me most confidence 
in his ability as a leader? (2) Consider 
the example of the priests. They took the 
lead in obedience to God, without human 
protection and then stood firm in the 
place of seeming death until all the 
people had safely passed. Are we living 
up to our calling as the Lord’s priests in 
campus witness? See Rev. 1:6. (3) The 
river Jordan regularly flooded its banks 
in the spring, the time of barley-harvest 
(v. 15). Is there any significance of a 
spiritual nature in the fact that God chose 
to lead His people through Jordan at 
such a time? What was thus accom- 
plished that might not have been, had 
the passage been made when the river 
was shallow and almost dry? 

Friday, January 30 

JosHua 4 (1) Because we are so apt to 
forget God's goodness, notice how often 
in Scripture God provides something 
concrete by which to aid our memories: 
e.g. Ex. 13:3; 20:8; Lk. 22:19. (2) 
What is the normal way for the knowl- 
edge of God to be passed on (v. 6) ? Cp. 
Ex. 10:2. Whether or not this has been 
my experience, is it my determination 
to have an answer ready for the little 
ones God may give me? (3) Note v. 18, 
indicating that whatever natural means, 
if any, God used for stopping up the 
waters of Jordan, yet He timed it exactly 
to coincide with the need of His people. 
Cp. 3:13. In view of this, am I willing 
to walk where the Lord commands, de- 
spite the seeming danger, and to remain 
where He commands until expressly 
charged to leave? 

Saturday, January 31 

JosHuA 5 (1) Circumcision was insti- 
tuted as a seal of the covenant between 
God and His people (Gen. 17:7-10). 
It would appear therefore that circum- 
cision had been suspended during the 
wilderness wanderings because those Is- 
raelites failed to believe God's promise 
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concerning Canaan (Num. 14:3, 30-34) 
and were therefore cut off from God's 
covenant. (2) Observe the reason for 
the cessation of manna. This would 
“teach us not to expect extraordinary 
supplies when supplies may be had in a 
natural way.” (3) Where was Joshua 
and why presumably was he there when 


ennnee eee 





the Lord (6:2) appeared to him? The 
drawn sword would indicate God's de. 
termination upon Canaan and give 
assurance and authority to Joshua in em. 
barking upon his career of conquest. No 
matter what my position, am I as ready 
to acknowledge myself as merely the 
Lord’s servant to do only His bidding? 


**Me do im side belong me for Jesus”’ 


- ENGLISH is the language 
used in the work of the South Sea 
Evangelical Mission. The many 
dialects spoken in the Solomons 
necessitate a common medium of 
communication, especially for in- 
struction in the Bible school. A 
recent bulletin of the S.S.E.M. 
gives the following account of an 
evangelist with his testimony in 
this quaint speech. 


God has greatly used Hermon 
Usimanu in recent years. He made 
four attempts to live inland among 
the wild people of Angia, but had 
to return to the coast after terms of 
five, three, six, and ten months of 
brave, faithful witness, his wife 
or child becoming ill on each occa- 
sion, necessitating his return with 
them to his home village. 


Here is how he described God's 
working in his own words: 


“Make him five time me go, 
piccanin belong me he die, but 
time me go back, make im six time, 
me find im way open. Suppose me 
disobey God, that no good. Me do 
im side belong me for Jesus, now 
Him He do im side belong Him 
for me. 


“God save more souls. God give 
me three piccanin change im that 
one he been die. Me happy too 
much today. Me stop three year be- 
fore first soul he come saved, but 
today, make im 121 soul every bit 
they come saved long that place. 
Youfella must pray for Angia, and 
pray for me to show good light for 
that people. Before, time me go 
preaching, no time any mission 
place he stop long Angia. They no 
want to hear im gospel. 


“One time me go preaching long 
ten villages. Me come to a hill. Me 
pray. Now me think long that verse 
long James, ‘Resist the devil, and 
he will flee from you.’ He make 
me think of my wife and piccanin 
and gardens. I ask for new power. 
God give me new power, but be- 
hind, me find im Satan he work 
too much! One man, Uma, he get 
up with im one big knife and he 
say, ‘Go on, you get out. Jesus no 
good. Me not want to hear im.’ 
He lift up that knife and want to 
cut off my neck. Two boys with me 
they fright too much and want to 
run away. But me think long God 
and God He help me to preach. 
After me go away, me pray, ‘Mas- 
ter, you talk long heart belong this 
people,’ and Master He do it. 


“Today, from every place me 
been preach long Him before, two 
or three or four they now saved. 
Me think about that prayer and that 
preaching. God He do im side be- 
long Him. That man Uma he still 
heathen. Me praying for him yet. 
This time, him he friendly.” 


Of course, God used Hermon 
Usimanu. Four times turned back, 
yet even to the fifth he persevered. 
Yet how many missionary candi- 
dates turn away when just one door 
to the field is closed. Moreover, 
how many let themselves be turned 
aside by things that are minor com- 
pared to the obstacles Hermon 
Usimanu faced. Remember that it 
was said of Christ that “he stead- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusa- 
lem.” 
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Two reports on the Oregon IVCF 
Conference were received by the News 
of the Campus editor. One was a terse 
statement of the facts; the other was an 
enthusiastic testimony of what the Lord 
had done at the conference... but both 
accounts checked. The Oregon State 
chapter was host, and the conference was 
held at Twin Rocks. Nine colleges were 
represented, and a total of 105 attended. 
The theme was “Campus Witness.” 
Three students found Christ as Saviour, 
one of them being a foreign student who 
had been in the United States only a 
month. 

Bouquets this month to the IVCF 
chapters at Hunter College (New York), 
University of Alberta (Canada), and 
Universit) of Southern California for 
missionary projects they have carried out 
in connection with Christmas giving. 
The first two groups collected books and 
magazines and sent them to students in 
China and Japan. The USC group is old 
enough to have alumni members in serv- 
ie on the mission field. They are re- 
membering these alumni with Christmas 
gift subscriptions to HIs. 


Neva Jones, Secretary of the Student 
Foreign Missions Fellowship, South- 
eastern Regional Committee, reports that 
209 students from 16 schools attended 
the fall conference at Toccoa, Georgia. 
They came from as far north as Philadel- 
phia School of the Bible, and as far west 
as Dallas Theological Seminary. At the 
inal service on Sunday morning, fifteen 


students volunteered to serve Christ on 


the foreign mission field, and of these, 
thirteen were men! Eleven visiting mis- 
‘ionaries were present and were a source 
of much blessing to student volunteers. 
Plans are to send out two SFMF deputa- 
ion teams next summer to hold services 
i Various churches, seeking to interest 
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them more actively in the work of for- 
eign missions. One such team, composed 
of four fellows, traveled for two and a 
half months last summer, and at the end 
of the tour, reported real blessing and 
many answers to prayer in regard to an 
awakened interest in missions. 

The IVCF chapter at the University 
of British Columbia is continuing to 
major in campus evangelism. This year 
special Personal Evangelism Groups 
have been formed with John Ami in 
charge ...these groups hope to be of 
valuable assistance in augmenting the 
system of ‘‘contact’’ dinners begun last 
year. These dinners were given in homes, 
the guests being Christian students and 
specially picked unsaved friends. Art 
Barker, originator of the plan, makes 
sure that opportunity occurs at each din- 
ner for personal testimonies or pointed, 
yet naturally introduced, conversation 
about spiritual things. This project was 
instrumental in leading a number of stu- 
dents into an acceptance of Christ last 
year, and the group is praying that there 
may be others this year. 


Reports are still filtering through 
about various fall week-end conferences. 
Four colleges were represented at the 
Western Michigan conference held in 
late October at Gull Lake near Kalama- 
zoo. Associate General Secretary Charles 
Troutman was the speaker. 

Nine schools and 156 students at- 
tended the Eastern Michigan fall confer- 
ence, at the University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp. Dr. Robert Smith of 
Dubuque University (Iowa) was the 
speaker, bringing the kind of messages 
on practical Christian life and witness 
that are not easily forgotten. 

Faith Haven, Batesville, Quebec, in 
the Mountains the 
scenic setting for the McGill University 


Laurentian was 


(Toronto) Thanksgiving conference. 
Besides being helped by messages from 
General Secretary C. Stacey Woods and 
Staff Member William Steeper, students 
accomplished a careful rethinking of 
program aids and methods for the school 
year ahead. 

The four IVCF chapters of Toronto 
sent seventy students to bunk in farms 
and a rambling ski-lodge as they took 
part in their fall conference. Mission- 
ary Secretary T. Norton Sterrett and 
ISCF staff member Joseph Curry were 
the speakers, and students were quick to 
express spiritual blessings received at 
the conference. 

A practical way to demonstrate Bible 
study methods was tried out at this same 
conference. The leader outlined to each 
of several small groups, suggestions for 
studying the carefully chosen passage of 
Scripture. Then each small group broke 
up for individual study of the passage 
for half an hour, after which it was re- 
assembled, and the results of the indi- 
vidual study were shared with great 
benefit to everyone. 

Elizabeth Slichter, who heads up the 
Teachers Christian Fellowship, reports 
a new Canadian chapter in Oshawa, On- 
tario; a new U.S. chapter in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

Members of the Detroit TCF are tak- 
ing to the air for several mornings in 
January in co-operation with radio broad- 
casts on behalf of the Christ for Detroit 
Campaign being conducted during that 
month. 

TCF also joins the parade of fall con- 
ferences, with chapters in the Chicago, 
Detroit, eastern Ontario, and western 
Cntario regions each holding one. 

A tattered mob of hobos and “ho- 
belles’ introduced McGill University 
freshmen to the IVCF program on a re- 
cent Saturday night. Hobo Chief Heaton 
Murray kept the 150 moving fast in 
games and singing, followed by spooky 
story-telling and refreshments. Then 
Keith Yonge spoke briefly about the pro- 
gram and purpose of the McGill Chris- 
tian Fellowship and invited the freshmen 
to a hymn-sing the following evening. A 
number accepted the invitation. 
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the right answer... 


to what to give your roommate... friend . . . or deserving relative on ai 
occasion . . . or just because you want to share good reading. A subscription 
HIS is a gift any alert, intelligent Christian will appreciate .. . here is a fresh qj 
proach to important topics .. . here are practical, pertinent articles that serve 
a welcome guide to the problems of Christian living. 
same forward-looking features that make HIS your favori 
reading month after month mark it as the perfect gift 
: someone you know. You enjoy HiS—your friends will, te 
ome smapnninn Clip the coupon and mail it today. 
64 WEST RANDOLPH. CHICAGO 1 


, ; rj ; the : : 
I want a friend to enjoy HIS w+» please send it to the address ttihitiiiiwine 
below for (11 year (13 jears. Enclosed is my check or 


money order for S three years, $5.00 


TO 


ADDRESS 


My name and address: 








